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A Girl's Heart. 


BY RETT WINWOOD, 
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CHAPTER I. 
A SUMMER NIGHT’S REVELATION. 

Waar a hot, stirless night if was! Not a 
breath of air fluttered in the tree-tops, or lin- 
gered to wanton with the languid heart’s-ease 
and yellow daffodils hiding away in the dark 
recesses of the garden below. The heat was 
fearfully intense, It stifled and oppressed’ one 
with its fervor, 

Rachel Clyde felt the languor of the night 
as she sat gasping at the open window of her 


She felt strangely nervous and distrait; once 
or twice she shivered without knowing why. 

“Is anybody walking over my grave, I won- 
der?” she murmured, and then laughed at her 
own foolish fancies. 

It was already quite late. The house had 
been quiet for more than an hour. But Rachel 
could not sleep. I don’t know which was most 
at fault, the oppressive heat, or her own dis- 
tressful thoughts. 

At last she arose. The close air of the room 
she could endure no longer. Throwing a light 
scarf over her head she glided noiselessly from 
the apartment, and slowly descended the stairs, 
pausing at nearly every step to listen. 

“ Madame Gale must not hear me,” she said, 
to herself, with a little grimace. ‘She does 


little bedroom. There was no light in the'| not approve of night ramblers. I should be 


,Fo0om save the silvery radiance of the moon- 
beams. She sat quite alone in the purplish 
dusk—alone with her own unpleasant thoughts. 


SHE FLUNG BOTH ARMS ABOUT HIS NECK AND 


sure of a lecture.” 
So she groped her way onward, very care- 
fully. A glass door opened upon a terrace at 


J 
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one end of the balls. The key always hung on 
a hook close by—and this key Rachel intended 
to confiscate and let herself out with it. 

The darkness was quite intense in this part 
of the hall, for the glass door was thickly 
shaded with vines. But the girl knew the way 
perfectly, and almost at the first trial she 
found the hook where the key usually hung. 

But the hook was empty; the key was gone! 

Rachel gave a quick start as she made this dis- 
covery. She groped for the door-handle. It 
turned easily. The key was in the lock! 

She could draw but one inference from this 
fact—for Madame Gale was very particular 
about securing the doors at night. Somebody 
must have gone out before her. 

Who ‘was it—Madame Gale herself, or one 
of the servants? 

Rachel stood quite still for a moment, puz- 
zled and at a loss. Should she go on and ren 
the risk of being discovered? 


UNG THERE, SOBBING ON HIS BREAST 4S IF HER HEART WOULD BREAK, 


ee 


A, . vr .-™, |. ., “ie 


2 


3 The grounds looked dark and cool and plea- 
sant. 1¢1 could not withstand the tempta- 
tion 1 
She stepped across the terrace, and ran swiftly , 
down te steps into the garden. 

The moonlight would have betrayed her had — 


she. lingered near the house, Therefore she ! 


darted “into the nearest’ shrubbery and ‘fled* in” 
mo ® acy ri ‘® more’ a eae gotathe: 


ti 


The enn b hi h ot ht aelgned 
every nay wie - le(arch of 
stars, calm, péac een: 0. pee moon 
hung; a ilver crescent, in ne hoya heaven, 


‘The ae avaett seemed like’the evergreen court of 
Some. enchanted | ee 

Flitting up and down in the profound gloom 
of the syringas and lime-trees, Rachel’s thought: | 
naturally turned into their former channel. 
Thé mystery that shrouded her early life at- 
fected her more powerfully than usual this | 
night." Why was it? \\\s fate about to prove 
itself kind at last, and open some of its mystic 
pages? 


Her history was a’ peculiar one. ‘She, knew 


nothing of her parents—not even ifshe had a 
right to the mame she bore, She had lived | 
with Madame Gale ever since she could remem- | 


ber. At first her brother Richard had been 


with her, and made the sum of her happis | 


ness. 

Richard was her twin-brother, and she loved 
him fondly. ,But a, terrible grief bad crept 
into the lives of these two, and now they were 
separated. Rachel did not even know where 
her brother might be wandering. ‘Sometimes 
she feared he was lost to her forever. 

It is not strange that her thoughts were bit- 
ter ones as she wandered, up and.down the 
shadowy walks under the summer stars. 

. Presently a foot stopped on the,gravel path, 


' Rachel heard it, thought suddenly of the un- 


bolted doors, and crouched low in the odorous 
gloom of tangled roses and rhododendrons 
growing close at hand. 

Not an instant too soon. ‘ Two figures turned 


a sudden bend in the path, and came straight ' 


toward her hiding-place.. 


One was Madame Gale. . Rachel recognized 


- ber instantly, despite the thin shawl madame 


bad oe the precaution to throw over har. 
head. 


Her companion was a lady very ‘ophality | 


dressed. Rachel could not see her face dis- 


tinetly, for she wore a vail, ky as was the 

- night. But her silk gown r ed: een, the | 
walk as she advanced, Se 

Rachel lay low in her quite 

breathless, She was now ed to 


would hav re of a twig Fl gh 


3 ame Gale | 
why. this 


eoalnseics lady. 

feos 

3 ou made the trouble for 
yourself. 


Every word Féaabed Rachel’s ears distinctly. | 
To her grief and horror, the two women 


suddenly halted so close to her hiding-place |. 


that she might have touched their garments. 
J have sacrificed enough for you already,” 
Madame Gale went on, ina hard voice. “ More 


than enough, when I think how ungrateful 


you pee shown yourself.” 
“You have never wanted for money.” 
“Money? Bah! As if money made up 


tho suin and substance of earthly happe 


ness!” 
“T will do anything you ask of me, 


- only you must promise to keep that girl out of 


the way.” — 
‘Rachel Clyde?’ 
‘Yes, Rachel.” 


» herself in their odorous recesses. | 


“TJ did not wish to‘come: 


A CURES SARL. 


| “Have | T not done so ) all ‘these years! Has 


she ever troubled you?” 
““ Never,” moving nea: 
deep breath. 


is tenfold greater... than it,ever. was. before. 
V'm heart-sick, Agnes, My imi Lis heavy with 
sorebodina ye ‘ 


] 


’ Madame Bala ented, angrily. a 
Ss “You were a, fool for, ¢oming here, Poitline, 


Doz rou think I can keep. the lion from biting 


you if you will run into its jaws?” 


understood that. 
He took a sudden fancy to. this neighborhood. 


I remonstrated _as long as I dared; but-all in 
let “hima. tothe 


vain. Of course I could not 

alone.” > 

gs should say not. fe 
_.*I see but one, way out of our difficulty. , 
Rachel must go. Tshall not draw a free breath 
while she remains.” 

**Send Rachel away?” 

“Certainly. Why not?’ 

There was a moment’s silence. Madame 
| Gale» seéinéd to quiver with: seme suppressed 
emotion, When she,spoke again her voice w 

not quite steady. 

“Pauline, [ have learned to love that girl,” 
| she said. Tt you mean any harm to her you 
might as well give up your purpose first as 


c ae !” echoed the strange lady, scornfully, 
** Don’t be a fool, Agnes.” 

‘What is your purpose?” 

‘‘ Rachel has been well, educated. Find her 
a situation to. teach in some remote place. You 
might do it.” 

“ Yes. ” 

“Will you?” 

‘I don’t know,” hesitatingly. “ Lhave grown 
used to ber, and ‘dislike to give her up. Is there - 
no other way?” 

“None. You can see for yourself what a, 
risk we run while she remains.” 

“Yes, yes 

« Besides, that precious scamp, Dick, might 
come back at any moment. And then we 
would have two ghosts instead of one to mur- 
der our rest.” 

“That isn’t likely. Dick wouldn't dare come 
back, just yet.” 

as True. vs 

‘‘ And Rachel is such an innocent child she 
would never work ill to anybody.” 

“Bah!” sneered the pmenes lady; ‘*I am not 

so sure of that.” 

Then, with a sudden change of tone, she 
| added: 
| I must see the girl. I have not looked 
upon her. face for years, you remember, 
Strange, isn’t it, that I should never have had | 
the courage to seck a meeting?” 

“Not strange to me,” answered ‘Madame 


en as «the Gale, abruptly. 
OW. | 


There was. another silence. Then thestrange. 
dad turned, awefully. 


“Pm going ae Agnes,” she said, with a 


‘shiver, “Ugh!” Fa pie seems to be 
haunted to-night. t stay here; it’s under 
an evil spell.” 


She forced a strange, hard laugh, as sho 

spoke, and began to move away. Madame 

” | Gale Gale turned, without a word, and followed 
her. 

Rachel. waited until the last echo of their 
footsteps had died in the distance, Then she 
rose, flushed and frightened. 

_ What &id it all mean? Who was this strange 
lady, who seemed to know so much of her, and 
had such good cause to be afraid of her. 
was she afraid? 

Rachel stood breathless and palpitating. 
Oh, how she had longed and prayed to have 


the secret of her parentage revealed to her! | 


ily, and Fyasernig a 
“ Butat this moment the danger 


I thought you 
It was my husband’s doings, UPOM. 


re a feet, ond conjure them to tell aes. every- 


Rachel grev almost delirious at the 


ne li e\ word of that 


mother! 


L acate WS ae confronted her in 
her mad flight, as ee it had | sae4 from the 
bowels of the earth, 

She stopped short, her beart be 
ly loud.and fast. ‘She_ felt c 
her face. 

“Good-evening, “Miss Clyde, ? eal a cool, 
musical voice. 

Rachel gave a start of surprise, 

“Dr, Tremaine!” sho cried sharply. 

“T think this is a mutual surprise, Miss 

Clyde.” 

Hot face flushed purple. 
moon was no brighter. 


ting fearful- 
eyes fixed 


She: felt’ glad the 


“T did not éxpect to meet anybody in the 

grounds at this hour.” 

He laughed, and ey at her more fixedly 

| than ever, 

| §*No doubt,” he await “Tmust confess 
M0 being an ’interloper. But the gates stood 
open, and I could not resist the impulse to 
trespass.” 

‘“‘T am sure Madame Gale would have made 

you welcome,” 
| . *Madame,Gale has other friends to enter- 
| tain at the present moment, I believe.” 
|, Rachel gave him a swift glance. 
know? Had he heard anything? 

“Other friends?” she echoed. 

He laughed again, and shrugged his should- 
ers, whimsically. Rachel was sure shesaw his 
face change in the moonlight. 

i “* Nil importe,” he muttered with a careless 
ugh, 

me. Why should I concern myself about 
them?” 

Then, clasping the girl’s hand suddenly in his 
own: 

“ But I fear I am detaining you, Miss Clyde. 
| These night damps are not good for one. You 
will have no rosesin your cheeks to-morrow. 
Au revoir |” 

He swung on his heel and strode away in the 
darkness. Left alone Rachel drew a long, 
shivering ‘breath of disappointment, and fled 

precipitately toward the house, 
| Two stately figures still lingered by the gar- 
den-gate. Madame Gale’s strange visitor had 
not taken her departure. 

Rachel fled past them noiselessly as a 
spirit. The glass door opening upon the ter- 
race stodd slightly ajar, just asshe had left it. 

‘She stole into the passage, and crept like a 

up to her close little chamber under 
(the roof. Once Fy ‘she threw herself on 
ne rg aaa way, to a passionate fit of 


Ob ‘Oh, my mother!” she moaned. ‘Am I 
to live and grow old and die, never knowing 
more of you than Ido at this moment? Am 
| I never to realize a mother’s love? If so, God 
give me strength to bear the disappointment.” 

Such had been the burden of her plaint for 
more nights than one. But it had never been 
so passionately earnest as now. ‘ 

CHAPTER II. 
THE UNHORSED RIDER. 

RACHEL was paler than her wont the next 
“morning. Even Madame Gale remarked it. 
““T'm afraid you are not well, my dear,” she 


Did he 


-weepin 


Why said, speaking in a very gentle tone. 


| Rachel was sipping her coffee rather lan- 
guidly at the time, but she did not raise her 
eyes. 

“Thank you,” she answered; “I believe I 


To-night, at last, she knew she had stood on am as well as usual.” 


the verge of a great discovery. 


forever? 


Could she let | 
the golden opportunity slip away from her 


“Then you must have passed a bad night.” 
Madame saw the gitl start and diven She 
was a shrewd woman of the world—was Ma- 


No, no! Rousing herself, she fled wildly | dame Gale. Human nature presented very 


along the path by which the two ladies had 


just disappeared, She meant to throw herself 


ae 


few problems that she could not solve. Her 


ie mother! They night fpatietenn her | 


a ha. ve been such a@ comfort) 


Dropping hereyes, she . 
|/said, ina very low voice: 


‘““Madame’s friends are nothing to — 


scrutiny extended even to trifles. Rachel’s. 


os. Fe 


er 


— _ ——— — 4. 


show of emotion was not lost upon her by 
any means, 

“Yow are eating nothing,” she ‘said, sharp- 
ly, after a moment’s thinking, “but on your 
bonnet and come with me for a walk: - You 
need the fresh air.” howd uM 

Rachel silently complied. Madame’ did ‘not 
take the public’ promenade, as was her habit, 
but turned into/a shady green lane that seem- 
ed deserted, 

She walked on in utter silence, Rachel stole 
a swift glance into her face every now and 
then. Madame was alwaysa stern-looking wo- 
man, but now her countenance seemed colder 
and more forbidding than usual. 

Rachel’s heart sunk. 

“She is going to tell me I must leave here,” 
she thought. “ And if I. go I shall never 
know anything more of my ewn early history. 
There will be nobody to tell me.” | 

Impelled by this fear, she suddenly caught 
Madame Gale’s hand and clasped it eagerly in 
her own. : 

“Ok, madame,” she cried, “‘you might make 
me so very happy, if you would! I think I 
have aright to know! You will not be cruel 
and refuse to tell me?” , 

Madame Gale drew back, frowning darkly. 

“Silly child,” she said, snatching away her 
hand, ‘you are hysterical. I don’t know 
what you mean.” 

“You do know!” screamed Rachel, almost 
beside herself. ‘I can see itin your face, I 
want you to tell me of my mother,” 

“Your mother?’ she echoed. Then she bit 
her lip and laughed—a short, sarcastic laugh 
very disagreeable to hear, 

“Hush, child. Do not question me... I¢ 
would not make you happier to hear about 
your. mother,” 

“‘Did you know her?! 

Madame nodded. 

“‘And my father? Of course you musthave 
known him, tool 'Oh, Madame Gale, dear 
Madame Gale, please tell me all about them.” 

“Bah!” eried the woman, angrily. ‘ Ba-si- 
lent, won’t you? If there was anything you 
ought to hear I should have told you leng 
ago.’ 
She shook off Rachel's clinging hand ‘and 
hurried onward, But her lips were white, and 
not easy of coatrol. Less than a yard away 


-. She came to a sudden standstill, 


She had heard the thunderous thud of hoof- 
beats on the bard ground, and a. shrill ery of 
terror, Leoking back she caught a glimpse of 
a horse and rider, tearing like mad down ‘the 
lane directly toward her. ra eettal 

One quick glance told her that it was a run- 
away. She sprung to Rachel’s side, crying out 
sharply. 

On tore the maddened. beast, snorting wild- 
ly, and flecking its beautiful sides with foam. 

© bridle swung loosely, dragging through the 
per aed erga aaba lane, and a poor helpless 

gure clun esperate 
pose g pe ly to the frantic crea- 


Of a sudden the horse gave a mad bound, 
and shot like a flash past the two frightened 
women, but he had left his rider lying in the 
hedge-row behind him—stunned, bleed- 
ing—possibly dead! 

Rachel rushed forward. She was. calmer 
and stronger than Madame Gale in this sudden 


emergency. She tore aside the thick ‘oliage 
the hedge, and stooped over ie ‘body of the 
man. 


heise ei ee cores he had fall- 
. M e caught a glimpse prostrate 
figure and ethane, wildly: <4 

“He is dead!” 

‘Rachel swung sharply around. 

“Water!” she said, in a stern, low voice, 
“Be quick! 'There’s a house among those trees 


_ yonder.” 


Madame stood panting a moment, drew a 
pire breath, and fled in the direction indi- 
cal 


Rachel lifted the senseless man’s head in her 
arms, She rested it gently against her shoul- 


per and began to chate the cold brow with her 
n 


A GIRL’S HEART. 


It was @ handsome, high-bred ‘face’ she look- 
ed upon. The features wers delicately, al- 
most sharply-cut, but the glossy hair cluster- 
ing so thickly about the white temples was 
well sprinkled with gray. , 

Rachel experienced a strange, indefinable 
thrill as she gazed upon that handsome counte- 
nance. It wore a weary, listless expression, 
even in unconsciousness, that appealed strong- 
ly to her feelings. 
by some powerful, but subtle fascination— 
whether of good or evil she could not have told. 


Act last. he moved, moaned, and opened his | 


eyes with a wild stare. : 

“Where am I?’ he asked, faintly. > 

“You were thrown from your horse, sir, I 
feared you might be seriously injured.” 

“Ah, yes. I remember, now.” - 

He passed his hand over his brow. Then, 
after a moment’s silence, he looked into the 
girl’s sweet face curiously, 

““You are very kind,” he said, forcing a 
smile. ‘I’m afraid I have made you. a good 
deal of trouble.” 

“No, 20,” she cried, eagerly. 
you are 1%~6 much hurt.” 

“ A litt bewildered, ’ he answered. 

He shook himself, made an effort to rise, but 
fell back groaning. 

‘It’s worse than I thought, my sweet little 
friend. I will be compelled to trouble you still 
further.” 

‘I will go for help!” cried Rachel, seeing how 
white he grew. 

“Not yet.” 

Rachel looked anxiously around, very much 
frightened. Footsteps sounded near, and to 
her infinite relief she saw Madame Gale ra- 
pidly approaching with the water, which she 
brought in a tin dipper that had hung by the 
well. 

Madame stopped short when she caught the 


**T only hope 


' first glimpse of the face which had been turned 


from her when she had first peered into the 
shrubbery at him. She stopped short, and ev- 
ery vestige of color fled from her face, leaving 
it frightfully pale. 

“*Colonel Heathcliff!” she stammered. 

He stared hard at madame, and muttered a 
low exclamation. 

‘‘This 7s a surprise,” he said, holding out his 
hand. , 

Madame Gale did not take it. Her knees 
knocked together.. She crouched on the grass, 
staring pitifully at. the man’s handsome face, 
and began to wring her hands,, .. | 

He looked puzzled. ‘‘I am not a ghost, Ma- 
dame. Gale,” he said, trying to speak lightly. 
“Why do you glare at me like that?” 

The wretched woman murmured some apol- 
ogy. She arose, and stepped close to his, side, 
moving slowly and, with difficulty. Her face 
was still very pale. : 

‘“‘T haye brought. you water, Colonel Heath 
rg she said, holding the tin dipper to his 
ps. te 

He drank eagerly, then pushed the tin 
away. 

“You are the last 
here, Madame Gale.” 

‘*T live here,” she answered, briefly. 

“Indeed! I am sure my wife will be de- 
lighted to hear it.” 

Madame started, flushed a little, and an- 
swered; 


“Mrs, Heathcliff knows it already.” Then, 
bending nearer, she added, abruptly: 

‘‘ Are you very much hurt?” [ 

“YT don’t know,” moaning in spite of him- 
self. ‘That vicious brute did his best to kill 
me,” 

“How did it happen?” 

“Tt was some children at playin the lane 
that frightened the horse, I believe. I was 
riding very carelessly. At the first bound he 
gave, the reins were jerked from my hands, 
Of course I had no control over him after- 
ward.” 

Madame drew back alittle. She was doing 
her best to appear calm and. merely sympa- 
thetic, But she looked like a ghost. 

‘““Rachei,” she said, sharply, “you must go 


person I expected to see 


She felt drawn to the man. 


QO 
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for help. ‘You and I can do nothing alore. 
Fetch a carriage.and two or three men to help 
us. Lect somebody go for the doctor.” 

“Yes, madame.” vs 

Rachel arose, heaving a long-drawn sigh. 
She was still under the spell of the stranger’s 
wonderful eyes, so full of soft languor and list- 
lessness. Hehad just such eyes, such. a face, 
and such a high-bred air as women always rave 
over. 5. city eee 
There must have beena magnetic sympathy 
between the two, for Colonel Heathcliff raised 
himself on his elbow, and watched the girl as 


she tripped lightly away, Wheunshe was quite 
gone from his sight, he fell, back, groaning dis- 
mally. 


“Tm badly hurt,” he said. ‘But I did not 
wish to frighten that poor child... You, won’t 
mind my wailings, Madame Gale?” 

He foreed a very faint smile.to his ashy lips. 

Madame could not answer. She looked dread~ 
fully scared, and tempted to run away. 
_ After two, or three contortions, Colonel 
Heathcliff seemed to breathe more easily... He 
wiped the cold damps from his forehead, and 
said, quite composedly: 

‘‘ Madame Gale, that girl has interested me. 
Who is she?” fut 


thinking, she ed: ; 

“My a ughter, Rachel Clyde.” 

C e of mysteries are!” he 
ex me k. adoption mu ve been — 
recent. I never heard of her k ig 

“No,” returned madame, “it was not re- 


cent.” 


_ CHAPTER IIt, ’ 
, PARLOR APPARITION, | _ 

. A, LONG interval passed. .Madame . Gale 
stood beside the wounded man, very pale and 
stern-looking, ‘but never once remitting the lit- 

al 9 his due. 


_. She seemed str y restless and ill at ease, 
however. After ew laconic sentences al- 
ready recorded, s ly spoke to Colonel 
Heathcliff until R . her appearance, 


followed by three or fourmen, .. 
sa Then: she. stepped quickly forward to. meet 
ON ered" yocl? 2 ot Od dea ely See 
_ “Did. you order a carriage, Rachel?” she 
asked, cagerlypng. yw xty-dwh to sind tolerma 
One of the men made answers; .. | 
“The carriage will be here, in two minutes, 
madame. This young lady, has. executed ber 
commission. well.” bees ‘bat rod) 
He spoke respectfully, and in the low, tona of 
a person of some refinement, |The..words hed 
scarcely left -his lips, however, when. the, car- 
riageitself dashed into view, turning the.near- 
est curve im the lane, and finally drawing. up 
at a littl ce. “inge 
The sight seemed to restore Madame Gale’s 
animation. The color came back to her face, 


the light tohereyes, She called the men to her 
aid, and Colonel. Heathcliff was li up, gently 
and borne to the carriage, . 


Rachel followed, watching him bee great, 
wide-open eyes, full of sympathy, It was sin- 
gular—the interest. with which this listless, 
world-weary man had inspired her! . He 
seemed near to her, somehow, as if they were 
friends already, 

Madame must have read something of all 


this in the girl’s face when she turned, present- 


ly, from the task of arranging Colonel Heath- 
cliff comfortably im the carriage, for she 
caught Rachel’s hand and whispered, sharply: 

“Come away, child, You can do no 
more.” , 

She tried to drag the child out, of sight. 
Colonel Heathcliff. ected her purpose, and 
defeated it, "Despite the pain he was in, he 
looked round quickly and called to her, 

‘‘Madame Gale,” be pleaded, ‘‘let Miss Clyde 
go with me to Fairlawn.” 

Madame recoiled a little, caught her breath 
sharply, and answered: : 


- 


‘js no more than right. 


**Oh, no, no! 
there!” 

She looked so pale and shocked and fright~- 
ened that Colonel Heathcliff could not resist 
the impulse to say, with a suspicious lifting of 
his eyebrows: ; 

“And why not, pray?’ 

The tone—not the question—brought mad- 
ame to her senses again. She bit her lip 
viciously. ' 

‘Forgive me,” she murmured, after a brief 
pause. ‘* This accident has strangely flustrat- 
ed me. I hardly know what I say or do, Of 
course Rachel can accompany you, if you wish 
it.” 

“T do wish it, very much.” 

Madame bowed. She was smiling her best. 
But she looked ghastly. 

‘We will both go,” she said. ‘Indeed, it 
I could not forgive 
myself, Colonel Heathcliff, for deserting you 
before becoming aware of the exteat of the in- 
juries you have sustained.” 

The colonel’s lip curled. 


chel to take her place beside him | 


rection to the driver, 
were en route, 


A momel 


It was a ride Rachel never forgot. She 8a 
between Colone cliff and madame. The 
colonel’s handsom es with their dreamy 
languor scarcely on or fi ub 


\ emed 
to linger there half 


calling some vanished dre 
Madame sat up very } 
did not 


grim. She 


ind 


look at either of the two, but straight 


before her. tn Aeet and then the muscles 
‘about her firm ae contracted with either 


fear or pain. 


Scarcely a word Wi . The carriage | 
rolled cityward. 17 ever. Rachel 
heard a great gate's , presently, and! 
the wheels struck u favel drive. 

what curiously. They 


rough handsome and well-kept 
Flowers, shrubs, and beautiful trail- 
vere seen on either hand. At 
, ‘a handsome, imposing 
‘stone. 


a little’ distande st 
mansion, built of a 
This was Fairlawn. hel had seen the 


place before, but she had never passed those 
ponderous gates, which, to her vivid imagina- 
tion, had seemed to open into fairyland. 
The age drew up before a side entrance. 
Colonel Heathcliff was lifted out and borne up 
‘the , but not before he had pressed Ra- 
chel’s and whispered, earnestly: i 
she, You will not go away without seeing me 
? Pech 


“No,” she had answered, quickly, quite un- 
able to resist his pleading glance. ‘ 
She and Madame 


Gale were shown into the 


drawing-room, and left tothemselves. Madame 


seemed unaccountably restless. She could not 
sit quietly a moment, but began to pace the 
‘floor with great strides like a man’s, keeping ' 
her back turned upon Rachel. 

Every now and then she muttered incoher- | 
ently. It wasa habit she had when greatly 
excited. Rachel only caught a word or two 
of what sho was saying. “I knew this weuld 
come, sooner or later. God help us all!” 

This was the only complete sentence that — 
reached the girl’s ears. She sat staring at ma- | 
dame’s restless figure, very much frightened 
and amazed, and on the point of bursting into | 
tears. 

At last the woman turned sharply—tfaced 
her a moment, glaring at her in a hard, savage | 
way, as if tempted to do something desperate, 
then.went slowly from the room. 

Rachel sat quite:still, waiting. An interval 
passed—perhaps five minutes, perhaps fifteen 
—she felt incapable of measuring time—and 
then came the sound of rustling silk, and a 
lady stepped into the room through the low 
French window opening into the garden. 


| hands piteously. 


| walking in the garden. 


A GIRLS Hi 


Not there! Rachel cannot go She stopped short at sight of Rachel’s de- | 


mure little figure, perched in one of the chairs | 
of state that decorated the handsome parlor— | 
stopped, uttered a quick exclamation, and then | 
stood blandly smiling; looking down upon the | 


| shrinking girl. | 


She was a very handsome woman—a sort of 
middle-aged Cleopatra— with flashing dark | 
eyes, dark hair, a white soft skin, pure and 
clear as an infant’s, and a superb figure. 

After a brief pause she moved forward a 
step or two. Something in the girl’s face 
seemed to strike her attention suddenly. She | 
stared at her fixedly, the rich color slowly ebb- 


| ing from her cheeks. 


“One of my daughter’s friends, I suppose?” 
she said. speaking with apparent effort. 

Rachel started ‘at the sound of that voice. 
It was a peculiar voice, low, sweet, subtle, 
Once heard, it could never be forgotten. 

Where had’ Rachel heard it? She knew in 
aninstant. It was the voice of the lady who 
had been Madame Gale’s companion in that 
moonlight ramble! 

A strange horror and dread came over her 
at the thought. She caught her breath quick- 
ly. Some sharp sentence trembled on her lips, 
but she checked herself, and brought her color 


“No,” she stammered, faintly. ‘‘I do not 
I came here with | 
Colonel Heathcliff.” 

The woman started back at these words as if 
she had been struck. Even her lips grew livid. 
A dead woman could not have looked more 
ghastly. She raised one of her jeweled hands, | 
tried to speak, but her voice died away in a | 


CHAPTER IV. 
WAS IT FATE? 

At this instant footsteps approached the door. 
It was opened quickly, and Madame Gale en- 
tered. 

A moment of breathless silence followed. 
There must have been strange thoughts in the 
mind of each of those three, as they stood and 
stared at each other. 

Madame Gale was the first to speak. She 
looked anxious and worried. 

“T came in search of you, Mrs. Heathcliff,” 
she said, making a quick sign of caution. © 

The lady started; a shiver over her, and 
then she seemed to conquer the spell that held 
her senses in thrall. 

“Oh, Agnes!” she shrieked, shaking her | 
clenched hand in madame’s face, ‘you have | 
told that girl everything! You have brought 
her here to ruin me!” 

Madame paled perceptibly, and her stern 
face grew sterner still. 

‘“‘Hush!” she cried, “Be quiet! Take care 
what you say or you will regret it.” 

“What matters it what Isay?” dropping into 
a chair, and beginning to wring her jeweled | 
““You have betrayed me, I | 
am a ruined woman.” 

‘< Fool!” snarled madame, in a savage whis- 
per. ‘‘Get up and try to compose yourself. 
Unless you do, I wash my hands of your affairs 
from this moment.” 

Mrs. Heathcliff looked up a little luridly, 
and seemed to realize for the first time that 
her fears might have been premature. 

“That girll? she said, pointing darkly at 
Rachel, and speaking very low, ‘TI know who 
she is. She came with my husband. Why 
was it—answer me that?” 

“Do you not know that Colonel Heathcliff 
has been injured?” 

“No,” she answered, starting. ‘‘T have been 

I just camein. Tell 
me all about it.” © 


- “He was thrown from his horse. Rachel 
and [ chanced to witness the accident. We ran 
to his relief, and he insisted we should bring 
him home,” oo 
~ That is all?” ‘ 

Madame nodded. ' 

‘“You have nothing to fear.” 

The color came slowly back to Mrs. Heath- 
cliffs cheeks. She gave madame one long, 


~” 


———s le 


| she said, 


— 


| remain.” 


sharp glance, and then seemed to be satisfied.. 
Her face resumed its natural expression once 
more; she even forced a faint smile to her lips. 

‘My head is in a whirl to-day,” she said, 
ing toward Rachelonce more. “I believe 
Iam hysterical. You will forgive any wild- 
ness, any rudeness of which I have been guilty.” 

She said this in a tone of such soft appeal 
that Rachel, who had stood perplexed and si-7 
lent, watching this scene with curious eyes, 
felt her heart melt within her. 

“Do not distress yourself, dear lady,” she 
said, eagerly. ‘‘And Iamsure you have no 
reason to apologize.” 

Mrs. Heathcliff thanked her, and rose up 
feebly and with difficulty, as if she had sud- 
denly grown old, 

“T must go to my husband,” she said. 
‘‘ Where have they taken him?’ 

“To his own room, I believe,” answered 
madame. 

She went out without another word. Mad- 
ame sat very still for some minutes after she 
was gone. She seemed to be considering with 
herself. At last she pushed achair close up to- 
Rachel, and sat down. 

‘You must think all this is very strange,” 
“fT can explain it in two words. 
Mrs. Heathcliff bad a daughter who died, and 
you resemble her. I noticed the likeness my-- 
self, It struck Mrs. Heathcliff so pares as 
to quite unsettle her reason for a few minutes! 
You understand it all now?” 

She paused, waiting for an answer. A swift 
shudder ran all over the poor girl. She sud- 
denly flung out both her arms and burst into 
tears, 

“Oh, madame, dear madame, for the love of 
heaven don’t deceive me,” she cried, hysteri- 
cally. 

Madame started, frowning darkly. 
was scarcely prepared for this outbreak. 

‘‘Who said I was deceiving you?” she de- 
manded, angrily. , 

‘*But you are, madame. I know you are 
keeping back the truth. There is something I 
am not to find out. It is cruel, cruel to keep 
me in this uncertainty.” 

She grasped Madame Gale’s arm, and looked 
up into those inexorable eyes with an agony 
of entreaty that would have melted a heart of 
stone. 

“THERE is some mystery between you and 
Mrs. Heathcliff,” Rachel went on, wildly. 
‘¢You have not given the true reason for her 
rudenessto me. She fears me—I saw it in her 


She 


face. What does she know of me or mine? 
Ob, tell me!” 

Madame angrily shook loose her arm. But 
she was evidently fri 


‘Little fool!” she muttered, with a shrug 
anda grimace. ‘What is this you are say- 
ing? I don’t believe you know. Be quiet, 
child, or I shall think your brain is turned.” 

Rachel cowered in her chair, sobbing con- 
vulsively. She was growing more and more 
hysterical every minute. Her agitation prom- 
ised soon to overstep all bounds. 

Madame, as she sat staring at her dismally, 
with an odd look in her dark eyes, must have 
feared this. She arose suddenly, saying, in an 
impatient voice: 

“Come away. You are not fit to remain 
here. We will go: home.” 

Rachel shrunk away from her. 
‘‘No,” she cried, ‘Colonel Heathcliff will 
send for me directly. Iypromised him I would 

‘‘Bah! Bah!” with an ugly sneer. ‘‘He has 
forgotten vour existence ere this: Don’t be a 
fool, child.” 

She shifted uneasily, but Rachel did not stir. 
Seeing this, she fell to coaxing and flattering. 
She was evidently bent on getting the girl out 
of the house as quickly as possible. 

Before she had succeeded in her purpose, a 
servant tapped at the door. He brought a 


message. ’ 
4 Colonel Heathcliff wishes to'see the young 
” 
Rachel sprung to her feet with a cry of de- 
light. 


A GIRLS HEART. 5 


*‘He has not forgotten me!” she exclaimed. 
‘*T was sure he would not. Madame, take me 
to him, at once. Iam certain you know the 
way.” \ 

Madame gave a scared sort of grunt. Fora 
moment she stood debating with herself; but 
ee in Rachel’s face seemed to decide 

er. 
4 “You don’t know what is best for you,” she 
said, flushing. “But Iam done reasoning. If 
you will see that man, follow me.” , 

She flung open the door, crossed the hall, 
and began to thread a long passage branching 
away to the right. Rachel followed her, eager 
and expectant, but all atremble. Somehow 
‘she felt relieved at the thought that she was 
going to see Colonel Heathcliff againalmost 
happy, in faet. eee Ts 

Madame paused before a door at the 
ey —o At the sameinstant it was ok 

y Opened from within, and a young lady step 
‘ped out to meet them. pean * 


She was very beautiful and richly dressed, 
5 | sweet smile. 


‘She had a brilliant complexion, full of tints 
exquisite as an artist’s creation, great s 


a soft gloom, and jae ond 


She shot Rachel a’swift look from 


dark, almost malignant expression come into 
those splendid orbs? 

Before Rachel had time to more than form 
‘the question in her own mind, the young beau- 
-ty was greeting Madame Gale quite cordially. 

«‘Tt’s an unexpected pleasure to welcome you 
‘to Fairlawn, madame,” she said; in a rich, mu- 
sical voice. Then she stopped short, and color- 
-ed a little. ; 

Tt had just occurred to her that the platitude 
sounded somewhat absurd, perhaps, when the 
circumstance that had occasioned madame’s 
- Visit was taken into considerations: 

Madame smiled and shrugged. al 

“Don’t waste compliments upon an old 

wretch like me, Grace, unless you wish to 
bie. “es erect? was her response, |) 

: ’3 a warning, I suppose. No matter ” 
She paused, and stole another glance at Rachel 

Please introduce me to your young friend,” 
“she added, in an aside. 

— tf snarled madame, maliciously. ‘I 

wonder if you will say it’s a pleasure to see 
. Rachel here?” : fv 

Without waiting for a reply, she went through 
‘the form of the introduction. ‘Miss Grace 
Atherton, Miss Rachel Clyde.” 

Miss Atherton held out her hand, “I hope 

we will be friends, Miss Clyde,” she said, fore- 
“ing a smile, ‘I will see you again presently.” 
She bowed, and passed on. Rachel shivered, 
as though a cold draft of air had blown over 
her, and shrunk closer to her companion’s side, 
without knowing why. 

Madame’s keen eyes caught the movement. 
She rubbed her wrinkled little hands together, 
beginning to laugh. 

“Ym afraid youare not pleased with Grace,” 

alas: said, abruptly. 
| don’t know,” answered Rachel, ‘She ‘is 
me beautiful, I am sure she ought to be very 

“‘Humph!” grunted madame, . 


Rachel gave her a swift glance and went on 
~ to ask: : 


‘Who is she?” / 

“Grace Atherton? I thought. you would 
guess. Mrs, Heathcliff has Sime etre ary 
Grace is the offspring of the first marriage.” 

“‘ Ah!” murmured Rachel, witha sudden re- 

vulsion of feeling. 

She had begun vaguely to suspect that Mrs. 

Heathcliff must be her own mother, But, at 
these words of madame’s, the half formed hope 
was dissipated. . 

Grace and she were very dissimilar.. Nature 
‘plays odd freaks sometimes, but nothing so odd 
“as a close relationship between her and Grace 
~would have been, ; 

In the midst of these reflections madame 
“thrust open the door. An instant later Rachel 
was standing dizzy and dismayed, beside the 
couch on which: Colonel Heathcliff was lying, 


¥ 


el i os q 


: 
“neath her long lashes. Was it fancy-—or did’a | 


and his wonderful blue eyes, with their sofé | It was a change from the close little bed- 

languor, were again scanning her love om under the roof she had occupied at Ma- 

“It. was very kind. of you to rem 1e i 

said, just above his sey cent _ | The events that had wrought this transfor- 
‘9 ty my va” . i 


Rachel flushed - | mation seemed like a bewildering dream, Ra- 
“*T could not u | chel almost feared to close her eyes lest all the 

had asked me t beauty and elegance should vanish, and she 
“ Thank 3 should find herself back again in the old hot, 

e smi comfortless apartment. ys 

it is,” he tho Everybody had been very kind toher. Even 
A brief Mrs. Heathcliff and Grace had unbent a litile 

broke it by from their usual haughtiness of spirit, spoken 
“T suy afew gracious words, and made an effort to 
‘'Yea,” place her at ease among them. 


But she felt that she could like no one half 
so well as the master of Fairlawn himself. 

Idling there in the dreamy stillness of her 
chamber, she tried to analyze the fascination 
he exercised. It was not his handsome face 
with its sadness and languor and wonderful 
blue eyes that drew her to him so strongly; 
it was not his smile, so sweet, tender and sym- 
pathetic; it was not even his kindness or the 
“‘ All sick persons are exacting | extraordinary interest he manifested in her- 
and selfish, I wish I dared be.” self, 

- Rachel saw. what a wistful look he gave her, | No; the cause of the glamour must be look- 
and murmured, faintly: ed for elsewhere. She felt its power and yield- 
“What would you do, sir?” ed to it, without knowing whence it came. 

**T should insist on keeping you at Fairlawn Colonel Heathcliff seemed like one to rever- 
to nurse me.” ence—to raise to the topmost seat among her 

_ She gave a great start of surprise, and so | idols. It was no silly, romantic passion she 
did madame, and the latter cried out, quickly; | had conceived for him, but a reverential love 

‘No, no! That could not be!” and trust, such as she might have. given to her 
At this instant Mrs. Heathcliff advanced | own father, had'she ever known him. 

from the far end of the apartment, where © deep reverie into which she‘ had fallen 
she had been standing with her back to thém. | was a dangerous one, and it ‘was well, per- 
She was bland and smiling, but her lips were 
white. 


“T have Haaane 
set me on my-fee 


His gaze wander" 


her wandering spirit back to this everyday 


“T heard what my husband was saying,” | world. 
giving Madame Gale a significant look. ‘Tt One of the maids stood without. 
is wish, as well as his, that Miss Clyde “Miss Grace is in the’ drawing-room,” she 
remain.” said, courtesying quite low to Rachel. ‘She 
me dropped her eyes, tapping the car- | would be pleased to have you join her there, 
pet nervously with her foot. if agreeable.” 
“*T believe you are all going crazy,” she mut- * Certainly.” 


Rachel stole softly down the stairs, her heart 
fluttering a little faster than its wont. Truth 
to tell, sho was. just a little afraid of this 
haughty beauty. .. . et 

Grace flung open the drawing-room door, 

| and called to her quite graciously: ; 

“Come in, Miss Clyde. 
is why I sent for you.” ' 

She swept languidly to a seat. Rachel 
thought her more beautiful than eve™ in the 
soft sheen of the lamplight, Her eyes giitter- 
ed brightly, and a sumptuous carmine stained 
either cheek, Her dress was a rich silk, re- 
lieved by heavy folds of rare old lace, | 

Rachel had never seen so magnificent a 
woman, No one would ever have thought of 
calling her sweet of lovely. Superb was the 
only word that fitted her. 

She would have shone a star in the festive 
crowd—a queen reigning by right of her mar- 
velous beauty, to which even the coldest her- 
mit must have paid unwilling tribute. | ’ 

‘“‘T thought we ought to make each other’s 

uaintance as soon as possible, since you are 

to remain here for the present,” she said, quiet- 
ly. ‘Odd, isn’t it, that papa Heathcliff shoul 
have taken such a liking to you?” __ 

Rachel shrunk a little from the bold glare 

of th.se flashing orbs, and murmured some- 


“No,” responded Mrs. Heathcliff, sweetly. 
“But my husband has taken a violent fancy 
to Miss Rachel. He and I were discussing 
the matter before you camein. He does not 
wish her to go away; and of course he must be 
humored.” 

She forced a laugh, staring at madame ina 
hard, lurid way the latter did not like. And 
so, after a moment’s thinking, madame made 
answer: : 

‘Tf you are really in earnest I shall not op- 
pose you. Rachel can remain.” E 

Then she drew Mrs. Heathcliff abrvptly to 
one side, ; 

“What have you done?” she cried, in a 
fierce whisper, ‘‘How dare you keep that girl 
here, Pauline?” mar 

“‘ Hush!” was the low answer. ‘ What else 
could I'do? I could not send her away against 
my husband’s wishes,” 

“ce True. ” 

Madame heaved a deep sigh, and said no 
more, But her face grew graver and sterner 
than before, and she cast uneasy glances to- 
ward the couch where the master of Fairlawn 
was lying. 

What was the nature of the dread she evi- 
dently experienced? ; 

An hour later she quitted the house alone, 


and another great question in Rachel’s life- | unaccountable.” 
drama was thus decided. - Grace laughed at her reply, whatever it 
was. 


“‘What.a demure little thing you are!” she 
exclaimed, ‘Not a shadow of vanity or co- 
quetry in your disposition! I’ve been watch. 
ing you, Jenny Wren, and I flatter myself 
that I can read people passably well.” , 

“Oh, Miss Atherton!” | 

“Did I frighten you? Or are you only 
shocked at my funny hh of talking? Never 
mind, you'll soon get used 
PT eine lic tag 
Shere saw Rachel chan psy paige 

hing carelessly, crossed to the piano an 
pena it. Perhaps she was anxious to clear 


CHAPTER V. 
THE BOUQUET’S MESSAGE. 


‘*Waat wonderful changes even twenty- 
four short hours can make in the current of 
one’s life,” thought Rachel, as she sat in her 
private room at Fairlawn that night. 

It was a beautiful chamber with pictures and 
statuettes adorning the walls, a soft rich car- 
pet upon ths floor, and curtains of creamy lace 
falling away from the large windows, Gazing 
around, with a t, pleased smile, she 
thought she had never seen anything so pret- 
ty, so comfortable in all her life. < 


om, 


haps, that a quick tap at the door’soon brought | 


I was lonely; that 


thing to the effect that she “thought it quite 


‘to it, and will not 


hie 


_ at the piano, 


melody and delicious sounds, that Grace held 
her breath to listen. 


_ that had burst its bonds asunder, 


* full red lip. hy 
_,,“Dr, Tremaine!” she cried out, sharply. 
“He came quickly forward—a tall, handsome | 


face, and a pair 


her sobs, and moving still further away. 


created, © 


structors?” she asked. 
‘Oh, yes; madame has been very good to 
me in that respect.”. : 

““Humph!t I would not have believed it.” 

She paled perceptibly, asshe spoke. Some 
gust of passion seemed to sweep over her. | 
Her splendid eyes flashed more and more 
brightly, and her breath came short and 
quick. 

Whatever may have caused her emotion, it 
was over in an instant, Blandly smiling, she 
drew her reluctant companion to the piano. 

‘“‘T am anxious to hear you play, Miss Clyde. | 
You will oblige me?” | 

“Tf you really wish it.” 

Rachel trembled a little as she took her seat | 
At first her fingers ran over the 
keys somewhat unsteadily. Then, gaining 
courage, as her soul filled with the inspiration 
of music, she struck into en air of such tangled 
sweetness, such a low, tender babbling of 


The rippling notes died away—a few hard | 
chords gave out their hoarse undertone, and 
then the melody broke out again, this time 
loud, fierce, exultant, like an imprisoned soul 


The notes rose, fell, crashed through the 


away the. unfavorable impression she ad’ What an artless child,” declared Grace, 


silent room, melting at last into the dreamy 
hush of the summer night, 
Rachel’s. hands slid. away from the key- 
board. She sat quite still, drawing a long, sob- 
bing breath, 
“Bravo!” cried a voice from the doorway, 


_and there came suddenly the sound of a noisy 


encore. nae 
Grace looked up, biting the blood froma her | 


nan of twenty-five, with a proud, high-bred 
faces'ond & pair OF wondértully Veet, bright 
dark eyes, ogee 


“T heard the music,” he said, apologetically 
“and could not bear to ring, thus breaking 


Te cc a 
: ‘Rho. old fable of Orpheus over again,” 
laughed Grace. “However, youare very wel- 
come.” 


"He bowed in acknowledgment, and said, |" 


quietly; —— / 

“«}¢ is a real surprise to meet Miss Clyde 
cS te theme he - 
hel rose at that, smiled very faintly, 


and moved away from the paino. The sheen of 
_ tears was in her violet eyes. Grace regarded 
her beige siy 


“Tin afrai 


Ihave pained you in some way,” 
she said. | ; ‘ 
‘Oh, no, no!” cried Rachel, choking back 


Grace followed her relentlessly, 

‘You are grieved—wounded,” she persisted, 
** Will you not tell me why?” 

“It was the music. I shouldn’t have played 
that piece. I. don’t know what possessed me. 
Iused to play it for somebody who is very 
dear tome, Ihave not played it for months 
until to-night.” Sp ey 
_ The last words were huskily spoken. _ She 
gave Grace a, pleading look that might have 
melted a heart of stone, | ne 
~ “Perhaps your friend is dead?” went on 
that rich, musical voice, so full. of ‘seeming 
3 


: No Hay is not dead, At least I hope he 
is not.” sgt ec 


Rachel could sayno more, She ran to the 
open window, and stood there with her face 
hidden, looking out into the dusky night, 


ing@t 


“Of course it is all very pretty, Dr. Tre- 


it is a 
‘maine. It’s ke a new sensation to meet a 


woman who wears her heart on her sleeve. 
One very rarely has that pleasure. I wonder 
if poor Rachel has lost her lover!” 

He bit his lip savagely, but made no answer. 
Grace was shrewd enough to see he did not 


like the turn conversation was taking, and so 


abruptly changed the subject. . 

A brief interval passed. While Dr. Tre- 
maine and Grace they fell, half-uncon- 
sciously, to watching the still figure of Rachel 
by the open window. 

Suddenly they saw her draw back with a 
stifled cry. At the same instant a small bou- 
quet of tuberoses was flung through the win- 
dow by an unseen hand, and fell at her feet. 

She picked it up, glancing sharply round as 
she did so. Her face blanched, and she drew a 
long, sobbing breath. 

Grace ran up to her. ; 

“‘You are ill, Miss Clyde,” she exclaimed. 
*¢’You look a ghost.” 

Rachel’s eyes dilated a little. She made one 
or two futile attempts to hide the bouquet, 
looking very white and frightened as she did 
80. 


“No,” she gasped. ‘‘ Please don’t mind me, 
It’s a sudden faintness, and will be over di- 
rectly.’ 

She looked so pale and miserable that any 
other person would have been moved to pity. 
But Grace Atherton did not know the meaning 
of the word, 

“T hope so, my dear. Here is my vinai- 
grette. Sit down; you are not fit to stand.” 

Then, bending over her with an air of well- 
simulated solicitude, she added: ; 

‘“What lovely flowers! They were thrown 
through the window, were they not?’ 

Rachel felt’ Dr. Tremaine’s curious eyes 
fixed upon her face, and longed to sink through 
the floor as she answered faintly: 

“They were.” 

“How odd!” Grace forceda laugh, ‘You 
must have made a conquest, Miss Clyde. Shall 
I congratulate you upon your unknown ad- 
mirer who prefers to hide himself in the 
dark?” 

Racnel attempted no reply. But she looked 
so miserable that Dr, Tremaine came to her 
sh 
““T wish I might trouble you for one of your 
new songs, Miss Atherton.” 

“Certainly,” answered the beauty, her lip 
curling disdainfully. 

Dr. Tremaine led her to the piano. But he 
was not by any means unmindful of the beam- 
ing look of gratitude vouchsafed him by a pair 
of misty, violet eyes. 

I fear he saw those tear-wet eyes, and that 
white, pleading face far more distinctly than 
he did the notes on the music-leaf he turned 
for Grace a few moments later, 

As for Rachel, she sat very still, looking 
hard at the bouquet she held. Tuberoses! 
She knew full well whose favorite flower they 
were, 
thousand fears beset her. 

Suddenly she felt a paper'rustle under her 
hand. Parting .the clustering leaves, she 
drew out a tiny note, literally smothered in 
sweets, hidden away in the very heart of the 
bouquet. ‘ 

Dr. Tremaine and Grace were still at the 
piano, They had their backs to her. Spread- 


read these words: 

“T heard you playing that old tune I used to love 
80 welt ase ee Do an know what the sweet 
notes told me, hel?. They told me that I was not 
Kongctien, that some kindly memories were. still 
cherished in your heart.for me, 

“T must see you. Come out in the garden as soon 
as you can get away. I shall wait for you there.” 


he note open with a trembling hand, she. 


Their sweetness turned her sick, A 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE MYSTERIOUS MEETING. 


THE lines of this note were written in a 
stiff, crabbed hand. A lead pencil had been 


| used, and the words were uneven and jagged, 


sometimes even running into each other, as if 
the writer had had insufficient light for his 
purpose. 

There was no signature. None was needed, 
Rachel would have known that hand any- 
where, despite its present irregularity. 

The words, too, were amply significant, She 
read them two or three times over, growing 
paler and more frightened-looking each time, 
and at last crumpled the note in her hand, . 

‘*God help me!” she murmured. 

Then she began to tremble. The words of 
the song Grace was singing with such abandon 


at that moment, sounded indistinct and far- 


off; she grew giddy; the lights seemed to 


dance before her eyes—the room to swing 


round and round. 

She struggled hard against the faintness hat 
beset her, and at last conquered it. Rising 
slowly and with difficulty, she tottered for- 
ward a few steps. 

“Tam not well,” she said, faintly. 
will excuse me, Miss Atherton?” 

Grace stopped short in the noisy interlude 
she was playing, 

“Of course you can go, if you are ill,” she 
answered, witha shrug. ‘I don’t *believe it 
is good for you to receive anonymous bou- 
quets.”’ 

It was a bitter shot, and hit hard. Rachel 
put out her hand involuntarily, as if to shield 
herself from a blow, clinging to the nearest 
chair for support meanwhile, 

Dr. Tremaine’s handsome facedarkened. He 
leaned toward Rachel, whispered a word or 
two in her ear, and sliding his arm about her, 
led her to the door, 

Grace followed them with her eyes, ghey 
lingered a moment or two on the thres old, 


“You 


-and a few more words, very low and very 


earnest, were spoken by Dr. Tremaine. 

Grace bit her lip fiercely. 

“Good God!” she hissed, between her close- 
set teeth. ‘Is that girl to be the bane of my 
whole life? Is she to steal his love from me,. 
with all the rest? Ah, how I hate her!” 

Dr. Tremaine turned back with a slow and 
thoughtful step when Rachel was gone. He 
looked very pale and grave. 

_ “T know you pity Miss Clyde,” said Grace, 
sweetly, laying ber hand on his arm. “You | 
think she has some great trouble to bear.” 

He started slightly, and answered: 

“T do.” $ 

“Poor dear. I quite agree with you. But 
she does not confide in me, I can only guess 
the nature of her sorrow.” 

She heaved a deep sigh. After a moment’s: 
silence she resumed: 

‘* Miss Clyde must have met with some terri-- 
ble disappointment. A lover turned out bad- 
ly, perhaps. How long bave you known ber, 
Dr. Tremaine?” 

“Three or four weeks,” 

‘* And my acquaintance with her dates back. 
only a few hours. You have the advantage of 

6.” 

A brief silence fell, which was broken by Dr. 
Tremaine, : xT af 

“Why is she here?” he asked. 

“To humor a whim of my father’s, The 
whole circumstance is quite romantic, I will 
relate it in detail, some time.” 

She smiled, a trifle satirically, it seemed. 
Moving across the floor, with the firm, majes- 
tic tread of a queen, a. sudden ery broke from 
her lips, é' 

“Who passed the window, just now?’ she 
demanded. ‘‘Did you see no one?” 

Dr. Tremaine answered in the negative. 

‘Surely I was not mistaken! A shadow 
seemed to flit quickly past—a woman’s figure. — 
Just heaven!—it was not Miss Clyde?” 


_ She stood still and looked at her om 
with an expression of odd, almost 


ine 
quiry. 


OO _ 


He made no answer, but paled perceptibly. 
Some sudden fear or pang of suspicion seemed 
to strike him dumb. ~ 

“It must have been Miss Clyde,” she went 
by sharply. “Dr. Tremaine, you must follow 

er.” 

“No, no.” 

“You must! The poor child will do some 
mischief to herself, I know there is something 
wrong. Go!” 

He still hesitated. There were great beads 
of moisture on his forehead. 

Grace played her role well, She seemed al- 
most wild with fright and dread of what was 
about to happen, . She darted into the ball and 
flung a light scarf over her head. 

“You shall go!” she cried, sharply. “ See, 
Tam going with you. That poor child! - She 
is mad to go wandering about at this hour of 
the night. Ob, you will not let any harm come 
to her, Dr. Tremaine?” 

‘‘God forbid!” he answered, in a deep voice, 

No further urging was necessary. He took 
Grace’s hand in his, and they left the house 
together, 

“This way,” she whispered, turning into 
the nearest path, ‘I am sure the figure went 
this way.” 

They walked on rapidly. It was a very 
narrow path, sheltered by acacias and other 
flowering Shrubs that made the night air heavy 
with sweets, 

Near the lower extremity was an arbor. 
Theyhad nearly reached this when they caught 
@ glimpse of a slight, girlish figure a few yards 
30 advance, 

‘“There she is,” said Grace, softly. 

Miss Clyde.” 
r At the same instant a second figure stepped 
into the path—that offa tall man enveloped in 
m cloak. Rachel sected to stare at~ him 
breathlessly oment, then the flung both 
arms about histheck and clung there, sobbing 
on hisbreast ts if her heart would break. 

“Rachel, my darling, Rachel,” murmured a 
Mieka analog! voice. 

_ it is you! Oh, God be praised!” the girl 
cried out, harply, 

Then there was @ silence. Dr. Tremaine 
had Caught the ‘words very distinctly. He 
stood gmotionless, staring hard at the two 
figures standing so close together in the path. 

Grace pulled at his sleeve. 

ey must not see us,” she whispered, and 
drew him quickly into the profound gloom of 
theecacias, : 

He yielded, because he scarcely realized what 
she was doing. For a few seconds not a sound 

uld be heard save Rachel's smothered sobs. 

ab At last she raised her head. 
‘Ob, why have you come back?” she asked, 
in a voice of tender reproach. “s 
To see you, Rachel,” answered the stran- 
Ger, eagerly, 
pe atling—my darling? - 
c soothi i a n 
gla d eyip ngly. Are yo 

ii es, yes. But—” 

4 But what, Rachel?” 

You should not have come here, even to 
see me! It was too great a risk, Tt would 
kill me if anything were to happen to you.” 

_ Her sobs broke out afresh, and she kissed 
nim over and over agaiu with an abandonment 
of love and grief and despair almost frightful 
to witness, 

“Go away,” she cried, imploringly, ‘Go 
away before anybody sees you. J can scarcely 
breathe while you linger here.” 

“Go, and leave you, Rachel?” 

“Ay, leave me. Do you think Iam go ut- 
jars selfish that I would keep you here? No, 

Oo) 

After a moments silence the stranger said: 

“Tf I do go, I must see you very soon 
again.” 

“You shall. Only be cautious. Promise 
me that you will be cautious.” 

“‘T promise—for your sake.” 

“God bless you. There—there! Good-by.” 

She pushed him from her, hesitated a mo- 
ment, and then drew him back again, clinging 


“Tt is 


_ maore closely to him than ever. 


ae 
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“ Ob, I cannot let you go!” she moaned. “TI 
cannot. My heart is breaking.” 

“Poor, poor Rachel!” 

“T bave only you to love. The world would 
be very blank without you. How can I give 
you up? But I must—I must!” 

She sobbed so piteously that he caught her 
in his arms and kissed her again and again. 

‘Rachel, try to be patient,” he pleaded. 
“Have not Ibeen patient? It will all come 
right by and by, perhaps, if we only trust the 
Lord. It is very bard to trust Him sometimes, 
when everything looks so desperate and 
gloomy—at least I have founditso. But, He 
never does forsake us if we leanon Him, Iam 
trying todo that, and I want you to try, my 
darling.” 

‘¢T will—oh, I will!” she cried. 
80 weak—so miserable.” 

“May He give you strength. Now I am 
going. Comea little way with me—to the 
wicket down yonder. ‘Will you?’ 

‘¢-Yes,?? 

“Thank you. It seems so good to be with 
you again, and to know that you love me as 
well as ever.” 

“T shall always love you.” 

“T believe you will. Was it not strange 
that I found you so easily? God must have 
guided me. I thought you were at Madame 
Gale’s; I was going to you there when I heard 
the music—the same dear old pieces I used to 
love so well, I knew no one else could play 
them like tbat, and I crept into the grounds 
and saw you through the window. Then I 
screwled that note to you, and hid it in the 
bouquet of tuberoses, I knew you would 
think of me when you saw the tuberoses, 
darling.” 

Rachel made some low voiced answer. Then 
the pair began to move away. 

When the soft fall of their footsteps was lost 
in the distance Dr. Tremaine s! ook bimself, as 
if awakening from some frightful dream, He 
had not meant, to listen, but had crouched in 
the shrubbery like one transfixed, ; 

Grace followed him into the path. 

‘‘Lam very sorry I ever brought you here,” 
she said, deprecatingly.. ‘‘But how was I to 
know? Miss Clyde looked so wild and trou- 
bled. that I feared she meant to do harm 
to herself. I ought to have guessed the 
truth from that bouquet, perhaps. But I did 
not,” 

“We had no right to listen,” the doctor 
returned, coldly and constrainedly. ‘We 
have overbeard what was never intended for 
our ears. I regret it very much, But the 
fault was as much mine as yours.” 

Then he relapsed into silence, only saying 
“ good-night” at the door, and going away 
quite abruptly. 


CHAPTER VII, 
SPINNING THE DEVIL'S YARN, 

RACHEL came down-stairs looking so pale 
and wav the next morning, that even Mrs. 
Heathcliff grew solicitous. 

‘*T fear you are not happy with us, my 
child,” she said, speaking quite kindly. ‘‘If 
that is so, you bave only to tell my husband. 
I know he would not detain you here against 
your wish.” 

“It is not that,” answered Rachel, eagerly; 
‘indeed it is not.” 

Grace. was standing near, and a wicked 
smile curled her beautiful lips. But she said 
nothing. 

Colonel Heathcliff, too, observed the change 
in Rachel, and his languid blue eyes grew 
strangely troubled in their expression as he 
fixed them upon her face, ' 

“You are losing your roses,” he said, gently. 
“Ts it I who am stealing them away from 
you?” 

‘Oh, no, no!” 

“What then? Is Fairlawn like a 
that you beat your wings against its bars?” 

“No,” she answered, softly, ‘I think I 
could be very happy here. I do not wish to go 
away while you need me.” 

He laughed softly to himself, and said. after 
& Dause: 


“Only I am 


a - =» To - ." & Gp, me bias! bce hs 
a ee Lp a a Te Ye ee ee Ne) tp eee, 


“Then you will remain here forever; but 
you must not make yourself ill nursing me. I 
shall not permit that.” 

Then, beckoning his wife to approach, he 
added: : i733 “10 

“T am going to send you both out fora wall. 


Take my word for it, you will come back re- | 


freshed.” 


Mrs. Heathcliff bit’ her lip, and looked 


slightly displeased, but, she instantly rum sor 
\ 


her hat and scarf. 

“My husband knows how to be very 
tyrannical, Miss Clyde,” she said, with a 
forced laugh. ‘‘We might as well yield at 
once.” 

She moved toward the door, waitin, for 
Rachel to follow. The girl arose with ex- 
treme reluctance. She would much sather 
have rensained, 

Mrs, Heathcliff was in a very gracious mood. 
She began talking glivbiy when they were 
once in the epen air. She selected the most 
public walks, and seemed determined to ex- 
tract its full enjoyment from the beautiful 
morning. 

Presently a man turned into the walk from 
one of the side paths. 
toward them. Of course they had met scores 
of other men already during their brief 
ramble, but, somehow, this one excited Ra- 
chel’s curiosity. 

Mrs. Heathcliff was walking with her eyes 
fixed upon the ground. Though the man was 
coming straight toward them, and walki:ig in 
a hurried, nervous manner, calculated to excite 
suspicion, she took no notice of him untit they 
came face to face. 

Then she glanced up quickly, and came. toa 
sudden stand still. Her features grsw con- 
vulsed, and she bit her lip fiercely. Some 
spasm of pain or fear or anguish seemed to 
shake her, whole body. ; ~ 

‘* You ?” she cried out, sharply. 

The exclamation was involuntary—wrung 
from her in the surprise and confusion of the 
moment. The man shrugged and smiled. 

“Yes, Mrs. Heatheliff,” he replied, calmly. 
“ You were not expecting me?” — 

«é No.” 

She rallied a little, stepped forward, and laid 
her band on his arm. 

“Tell me, Edward Dent,” she demanded, 


. “what brings you here?” 


He hesitated, glancing back at Rachel—a 
glance in which admiration and curiosity were 
singularly blended. 

“This young lady is a stranger to me, Mrs. 
Heathcliff. Exeuse me if I am not communi 
cative in her presence,” ; 

These words were spoken in a su 
voice. But softly asthey were uttered, Rachel 
caught them distinctly. She looked fixedly at 
the man a moment, then a shiver shook her 
frame. 

He was a great, loutish, ungainly fellow, 
with ridiculously long limbs, a thin, dark 
face, and a pair of small, twinkling, deep-set 
eyes, that burned under their bushy black 
brows like globes of. fire. Rachel shrunk 
from him with an instinctive feeling of re- 
pugnance. 

Mrs. Heathcliff had seen the man’s admir- 
ing look, as well as the look with which Rachel 
a: it. She smiled softly to herself, and 

“Mr. Dent, pray allow me to present 
my young friend and protege, Miss Rachel 
Clyde,” sit 

The man. started perceptibly. He gave 
Mrs. Heathcliff a quick glance, as if to assure 
himself she was not trifling with him. Then 
he doffed his hat somewhat awkwardly. 

“Ym sure this is a pleasure, miss,” stam- 
mered he, ‘It’s always pleasant to meet any- 


body so young and beautiful, Besides, I knew | 


your—” 
“Hush!” cried Mrs, Heathcliff, sharply. 
She stepped quickly between the two. 
“Rachel,” she added, speaking in a tone of 
fuppressed excitement, ‘‘I think we: have 
walked far enough. Shall weturn back?’ 
““1f you vlease, ihadam.” 


He came straight — 


~~ os 
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“TI do please. I’m tired and out of sorts. Tr 


couldn’t go a step further.” 

She turned, snatching Rachel’s hand as she 
did so, and literally dragging her along the 
path by which they had come. 

Two or three long strides brought the man 
she had called Edward Dent to her side 
again. He looked down at her with a disagree- 
able smile. 

“This is not the way old friends should 


meet or part, Mrs, Heathcliff,” and he grinned, | 


sarcastically. 
She drew a quick breath, growing quite pale 
- with anger and terror. 


‘* Forgive me,” she faltered. ‘I’m not well.” | 


‘‘Humph! Perhaps you are well enough to 
invite me to Fairlawn.” 
“To Fairlawn?’ 


~~ 


** Yes, I am anxious to quarter myself there 


for the present. Nay, don’t make any apolo- 
gies. Lam quite ready to take up with such 
accommodations as you have to offer.” 

He ended with another of those disagreeable 

smiles. Mrs. Heathcliff shook from head to 

foot. But, with a strength of will worthy a 
better cause, she turned, aiter a brief silence, 
saying graciously ; 

“Of course you are very welcome. 
me for not having offered the hospitalities of 
Fairlawn sooner.” 


Then she fell: back a little, signing for him | 
The instant Rachel | 
had passed beyond the reach of their voices 


.to follow her example. 


she said, between her shut teeth: 

“What do you mean by’ coming her2, and 
forcing yours-lf upon us?” 

‘*T came,” he answered, with a sneer, ‘‘be- 


cause it was my pleasure, and because a cer- | 


tain person in whom we are both interested is 
lurking somewhere in this neighborhood.” 

Mrs. Heathcliff started, stared wildly, and 

erie with a shiver in her voice: 

‘‘Impossible! He is not here?” 

‘  ‘“T have every reason to believe that he is. 
He disappeared suddenly from his old haunts, 
at least, and we could find no trace of him.” 

‘* Would he dare cume this way?” 

“He would dare anything. Such.another 
reckless devil Imever saw. Of course I saw 
the necessity of following him.” 

_ “Of course,” she echoed, and then relapsed 
into silence. ‘ 

“ As to forcing myself upon you,” he added, 
presently, ‘‘to whom could I goin this emer- 

y, save to my very dear friend, Mrs. 
eathcliff?” 

She suddenly clasped her 
temples. 

‘**My husband,” she murmured. ‘‘ What 
shallI say to him? How explain your pres- 
ence in the house?” 

‘‘Humph! That is your concern. _ You can 
say Lam some relative, if you wish. I shall 
not contradict you.” ; 

She hesitated, gave him a quick, half-im- 

_ ploring glance, and finally said: © 


fingers over. her 


| 
“Why will you go to Fairlawn? There are 


hotels in the neighborhood. You might stop 
at one of those.” ) 

“TY would rather not,” he answered, shrug- 
ging—an odd light coming into his flashing 
black eyes. “Ihave a reason for wishing to 
remain underneath your roof.” 

“* What reason?” 

_ His glance swept forward, rested upon Ra- 
chel’s trim, elegauc figure an instant, and then 
he replied: 

4 Lovel”. 

Mrs. Heathcliff started as if she had been 
struck. She stared stupidly at him. 

‘¢ Impossible!” 

“Tt.is true,” he said, coolly. ‘I don’t won- 
der you are surprised. It’s. a case of love at 
first sight. Such things do happen, even at 
my time of life. Miss Clyde is pretty as a pic- 
ture. I’m really quite smitten with her.” 

‘He was dead in earnest—there could be no 
doubt of that. Mrs. Heathcliff looked thought- 


ful. She clasped and unclasped her hands 
several times, in a nervous manner. At last: 


she turned to her companion with an expres- 
sion of unmistakable relief upon her face. 


Pardon | 
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will savé me a world of trouble, perhaps, for I 
know you will never daré to play me false. 
| You shall marry her!” 
“Shall 17’ he laughed. ‘Perhaps she will 
not marry me.” 
..* She shall be made to marry you,” answer- 
ed Mrs. Heathcliff, compressing her lips sternly. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE HEART’S CRY. 


Mr. Epwarp Drnt was installed at Fair- 
lawn as an honored guest. Colonel Heathcliff 
| made no attempt to conceal his surprise at the 
visit, but he treated him with uniform courte- 
sy and politeness. 

‘*You will find Edward very eccentric,” 
Mrs, Heathcliff had said to her husband, at the 
outset. “But I know you will be kind to him 
for my sake.” 

“Certainly,” the colonel made answer. 
‘You say he is a relative?’ 

‘She hesitated, flushed a little, and replied: 

“ A cousin, on my mother’s side.” 

“T never heard you speak of him.” 

“No, I used to see him sometimes, when a 
| child. But we had not met for many years, 
| Thad almost forgotten him.” 

Colonel Heathcliff looked thoughtful. 

*‘T hope he has not degenerated any in ail 
these years,” he said, after a pause. 

“T don’t mow. I can only tell you that he 
is very rich. He seems to have made money 
| rapidly. _He may leave it all te Grace if we 
are kind to him.” 

“True, my dear. You may rest assured I 
shall do nothing to blast. Grace’s hopes in that 
' direction.” 
| And so Mr. Edward Dent, in spite of his 
| innate coarseness and vulgarity, and the sus- 
| picious suddenness of his appearance among 
' them, became domiciled in the household. 
| Perhaps Rachel was the only person who 
really suffered because of his presence in the 
‘house. But his manner toward herself filled 
her with alarm and uneasiness. 

He rarely sought the chamber where 
Colonel Heathcliff still lay, rapidly recovering 
from his bruises. But the girl could not stir 
outside the sacred precincts of that room with- 
out encountering him. 
| He followed her into the garden, if she 

went there for a breath of fresh air or a little 
‘exercise. If she sought the music-room, he 
was by her sidein an instant. In the spacious 
parlors she could never be free from the an- 
noyance of his presence. 
_ The nature of his attentions could scarcely 
be mistaken. He was ludicrously devoted and 
loverlike, considering the shortness of their 
acquaintance. Rachel was not even civil to 
him, for she could not conceal the disgust aad 
-abhorrence he inspired. 
| The girl would have been very unhappy but 
for the pleasure she experienced in Colonel 
Heatheliff’s society and attending upon his 
wants, 

Dr, Tremaine came to Fairlawn frequent- 
ly. But a strange coldness had crept into 
his manner toward Rachel. He manifested a 
reluctance to seek her society that cut her to 
the heart. 

One day he came in and found her alono 
in the drawing-room. With ordinary polite- 
| ness, he could do no less than linger to say a 
' few words to her. In the midst of their con- 

versation the door was thrust open, and Mr, 
| Dent looked in. 
| “Ah?! he said, frowning a little, at sight 
of Dr. Trefnaine. “You are engaged, Miss’ 
Clyde? I have something particular to say to 
you.” 
| His manner gave emphasis tohis words. He 
advanced slowly into the apartment. Rachel 
grew very white, and clung involuntarily to 
the arm of her companion. 

‘Take mo away,” she whispered. ‘To 
the garden——any where—so that we escape that 
man! 


ys 


"er all j og ee ae So SP ae Cee ae oe ee 
lou Good!” she exclaimed. “I believe I’m | Dr. Tremaine’s arm slid about her waist. 
glad ‘you have taken a fancy to the girl, It He led her toward the door, looking very stern 


and. resolute, 

“Let us pass, if you please,” he said, for 
Mr, Dent had halted directly in their way. 

The man hesitated an instant. Something 
of rage and hatred mingled in the dark vil- 
lainy of his countenance. But he caught the 
sudden fire that leaped into Dr. Tremaine’s 
eyes, and wisely drew back. 

“Certainly, sir,” he said, with an awk- 
ward bow. ‘I did not. know you were going 

” 
Bc We are,” 

He knitted his brow, and returned, speaking 
in a very low voice: 

“T must beg an interview with Miss Clyde 
when she is at liberty.” 

Dr. Tremaine passed out, making no roe- 
sponse. He led Rachel to the conservatory. 


The door stood open, and she looked so white 
and frightened that he dared take her no fur- 


ther. 

“You are ill,” he said, gently, drawing 
up astool in the shadow of the vines. ‘ We 
will wait here until your are better. Or do you 
wish me to summon assistance?” 

‘*No, no,” she answered, hastily. 
leave me,” 

She was shaking from head to foot. After 
a little she grew calmer. 

“T know you think me very’ foolish,” she 
murmured, with a faint smile. ‘ Nothing ails 
me. I was only frightened.” 

‘*Mr, Dent frightened you?” 

“Yes,” she answered reluctantly. 

You donot like that man?’he went on, 
giving her a swift glance, 

She shuddered, and slowly shook her head, 

“Tam glad of that,” and a strange earnest- 
ness seemed to creep into his manner. “TI 
have been watching him, Miss Clyde. I am 
sure he cannot be trusted. I would be very 
sorry if you were to make a friend of bim.” 

He stopped abruptly, moved away a few 
steps, and presently came back again. 

“Would to heaven, Rachel,” he cried out, in 
fierce, eager voice, “that I had the right to 
shield you!” 

The words seemed to have been wrung 
from him in the anguish and delirium of the 
moment. He had paused before her with his 
gleaming eyes fixed upon her face, his own 
handsome features being strangely convulsed. 

Rachel started. A flush swept up to her 
temples, She put out her hands deprecatingly. 

‘Oh, Dr. Tremaine!” she faltered. ~ 

Her voice failed her with these words, She 
clasped her hands over her brow, glaring at 
him wildly, and seeming to shrink within her- 
self as if pained or shocked by what had hap- 
pened. 

It was only the natural action of a pure- 


“Don’t 


‘hearted girl, under the circumstances, She 


thought she had been bold, unmaidenly. It 
suddenly occurred to her that she had brought 
about this interview—Dr. Tremaine had not 
sought it! 

Perhaps his great pity was prompting the 
words be uttered! 

She felt stunned, humiliated. She could 
not speak, but she moved slightly away from 
him. . 

A bitter smile curled Dr, Tremaine’s hand- 
some lip as he observed his action. Of course 
he entirely misapprehended her motive. — 

‘Forgive me,” he said, looking very pale, 
and speaking rapidly, ‘‘I have no right to 
pain you. I will not. My secret shall lie 
buried in my heart, where it has lain for many 
days already.” . 

She glanced up at him at that. How white 
and miserable he looked! Oh, if she only 
could—if she only dared tell him what was 
passing in her heart! 

But, her lips were dumb, 
moaned, but that was all. 

“TI think I by ned for ope brief moni” 
he wenton. “~ seen that villain’s perse- 
cutions, and longed to shield you, — ; dua thot 


see you suffer, But I knew, all th 


She moved, . 
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- am glad to have met you,” 


1 
could never love me—that your affectiors were 
given to another.” | vi] 
She started, stared more wildly than before, 
and suddenly recovered her voice. 
_“ Another?” she gasped. — 
“Forgive me for having surprised your se- 


cret,” he said. ‘‘It was the result of acci- 
dent.” 
“ What do you mean?” 


He looked fixedly at her a moment, and then 
made answer: 

‘“‘This love of which I spoke. I think you 
have reasons for keeping it a secret.” 

She began to comprehend what he meant. 
A sudden flame swept over her face, and 
then receded, leaving it pale and cold, She 
sat with her bands locked in her lap,'in a man- 
ner that told of suppressed passion. 

““God help me,” she murmured. 

He stooped over her suddenly. His lips 
touched her hair. k 

‘*God help you, and God bless you!” he ex- 
claimed, 

He turned, moving slowly toward the door. 
Rachel glanced after him, pitcously, helplessly 
—a glance that must have broken down all 
barriers, had he only seen it. 

But he did not. He moved further and fur- 
ther away. Another moment, and the door 
would have been closed between them. 

Rachel could bear the anguish of parting no 
longer. She flung out her hands wildly. 

‘Come back—come back!” she faltered, “TI 
shall die if you leave me, Come back, and I 
will tell you all!” 

The words did not reach his ears, but he 
eaught the murmur of her voice. He hesi- 
tated, turned, and darted to her side. 

“Oh, my darling,” he whispered, ‘‘I can- 
not leave you!” 

He stooped as if to gather her into his arms. 
A soft, gliding footstep, and the sharp rustling 
of silk, reached his ears at the samé moment. 
He drew back and waited. 

The door opened quickly, and Grace Ather- 


ton came gliding into the conservatory. 


CHAPTER IX, 
THE BAFFLED BEAUTY. 


GRACE paused near the threshold, evidently 
startled by the unexpected tableau that met 
her gaze, 

The rich color forsook lip and cheek. She 
elenched her teeth involuntarily, It was im- 
possible to mistake the meaning of that scene. 
For an instant she leaned giddily against the 
wall, with the mask torn utterly from her 
pallid face, and her secret soul laid bare. 

Then she rallied. Forcing a smile to her 
lips, she advanced a little further into the con- 
servatory. 

Around her was fragrance a: 
ids bidoan gr and beauty and 
pee pend ater flowers bursting into gorgeous 

om, wi e summer sunlight | war 
and golden over all, bois Sir, Sala 
he could never bear the sight of flowers 
afterward, and some odors turned her sick, 
Pardon me,” she said, softly. “I thought 
the conservatory was deserted,” 
en pies held out his hand, 

‘*T came to make my cus is 

Atherton,” he said, with grade aigaity’ ont 


She bowed in acknowledgment, looked hard 
at Rachel, who sat pale and quivering hy th ® 
shadow of an oleander, and knitted her brows 
as if at a loss whether to go or stay, : 

Rachel saved her the trouble of a decision by 
rising abruptly and moving away with a slow 
uncertain step. 

Grace called after her: 

“Mr. Dent is waiting for you. You will 
find him in the front parlor. I promised to 
send you to him,” 

Rachel’s reply was inarticulate. She closed 
the door and fled across the hall and up the 


stairs, never pausing to take breath until she | 


had reached ber own room, and the door was 
securely locked against all intruders. 
Then she flung herself on the couch sobbing 


? 
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green vines trailing from pil- 
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. and wringing her hands as if her very heart 
“Dr, Tre- |, 


would break. 

“Tt is all over,” she moaned. 
maine will think me cold and ungrateful, and 
ob, my heart is bursting with the wretchedness 
of it all!” 

She scarcely thought of Mr. Dent, except to 
wonder how she could best avoid him. 

Grace, meanwhile, was standing under a 
delicate arch of vines, covertly scanning Dr. 
Tremaine’s grave face, and idly pulling a rose 
to pieces. : 

She was wondering just how far this wooing 
had gone, and what had been the result of it. 

“Rachel seems wonderfully favored,” she 
said, presently, forcing a light laugh. ‘Jt 
would astonish you to learn how many are 
bowing at her shrine,” 

“ Indeed!” he answered, coldly. 

“Yes. Mr. Dent is quite infatuated. He 
folows her like a shadow. And even papa 
Heathcliff thinks her incomparable.” 

She paused for a reply, but as none came, 
she added: 

“You are as familiar as I arn w'th the events 
of that night when she met the stranger in 
the garden. Of course he was a Joyer. I won- 
der, Dr, Tremaine,” lifting her eyes with an 
arch, penetrating glance, ‘it you will not be 
the next victim.” 

He smiled and shrugged. 

“‘Forewarned is forearmed, Miss Ather- 
ton.” 


She bit her lip. This was scarcely the an- | 


swer she had expected. 

“T hope you don’t think I am warning you 
against Miss Clyde?’ she exclaimed. 

“‘Oh, no,” with another shrug, that puzzled 
her more than the first bad done, 


“It was only an unlucky jest. Forget it. 


I admire Rachel quite as much as anybody else | 


does.” . 

Then she changed the subject abruptly, and 
fell to talking of other things. But Dr. Tre- 
maine did not linger many minutes. Though 


|@ woman of rare beauty and fascination, 


she had not the power to hold him at. her 
side, 

She felt this, and stood, fairly livid with 
rage, by the hall window, watching his de- 
parture. 

“‘ Has it come to this?” she hissed, through 
her close-set teeth. ‘‘ Have I really given my 
heart, with all its richness of affectten, un- 
sought, unwelcome?” 

It was a terrible reflection for the haughty 
beauty. : 

Suddenly a step stirred beside her. Looking 
round, she met Mr. Dent’s thin, sneering face 
bent close to her own, 

“Tt isn’t pleasant to love, and love in vain,” 
he said, smiling disagreeably. 


She retreated a step or two, flashing him a’ 


haughty glance, 

‘Do you speak from your own experience, 
Mr. Dent?” 

‘“‘Perhaps,” he answered, biting an angry 
lip.‘ Let us condole with each other,” 

“« Excuse me, I have no occasion,” 

He laughed aloud. 

“Excuse me, Mivs Atherton; but I happen 
to know better.” 

‘Sir!’ she cried, with a stamp, and gleam- 
ing eyes. : 

He stood before her quite still, but with a 
crue! smile upon his lips.. He seemed nowise 
daunted by her anger. 

‘*Compose yourself, my .dear. It is not 
of the slightest use to fall into a passion with 
me.” 

She gasped for breath. 
exclaimed. ‘How dare you? 


*€ Tnsolent!” she 
[ sball tell 


| papa Heathcliff. He will order you from the 


house.” 

“Take my advice and speak to your mo- 
ther in the first place. I will leave Puair- 
lawn avy moment that she sees fit to dismiss 
me.” 

His coolness exasperated her. It was the 
coolness of conscious power. And there was 
something alarming in bis words themselves. 
She had half suspected that he had some 


$F ne 


hold upon: her mother. Now she was sure 

of it. 

She tried to compose herself; but her face 
was white, and she trembled a little, It seem- 
ed terrible to beat the mercy of this coarse, 
cruel man. 

* Tell me what you mean by following me 

here?” she demanded. 

His eyes fixed themselves upon her face in 
_ Sharp, close scrutiny. i 

“To condole with you. I knew the state of; 

your affectioas; and I wished to give you an 
assurance.” 

| ** What assurance?” 

“Dr. Tremaine will never marry Rachel. 
| Clyde” 

She started; to her wild stare he replied. 
| with a low Jaugb. 
| ‘Who is to prevent it?’ she asked, 

e I am,” 
| * Hows? 

“That is my secret, Ask me no. questions, 
| You will know scon enough, Only be assured 
that I bave s; oken well.” 

He turned slowly, moved toa little distance, 
and then came back again. 

“Where is Rachel?" he demanded. 

“She went up-stairs, I think.” 

“ Could you send her to me?” 

“‘T doubt if she would come,” 

& True.” 

He lookei down at he, frowning darkly. 

At last he burst into a hoarse laugh, : 

“Rachel has a will of ker own,” he mut- 
tered. “No matter. I admire a woman of 
spirit. Ican bide my time.” 

Grace shivered with a chill, but finally found 
voice to ask: 

| ‘* What will you do?” 

“Marry the girl myself, 
of harm’s way for good.” 


| chuckling softly to himself, as he said this. 


very Lucifer. 

His presence made her nervous. She could 
endure it no longer. 
up the stairs, 

“Heaven pity poor Rachel if she falls into 
that man’s clutches,” she murmured, her heart 
melting in momentary pity. 


CHAPTER X. |. HS 
A DREAD ALTERNATIVE. yi 
Mr. Epwarp Dent did not seem to rest 
vo]l that night—or, rather, he did not rest at 
ah. . ' 


After the lamps were lighted he haunted the 
parlors, wandering through them like some 
perturbed spirit doomed to linger on the spot 
where its transgressions would continually 


ti. 
He sought Mrs, IHeatheliff for a brief iuter- 


ed went back to his old promenade turough vhe 
richly-furnished apartments, ae 
Eleven o’clock found him smoking a cigar on 
the veranda. By this time the house was still, 
Nearly everybody had retired, for they kept 
early hours at Fairlawn. Nees 
Suddenly the hall door was softly opened, 
and a dark figure crept noiselessly toward the 
terrace steps. Mr. Dent quickly extinguished 
his cigar, and leaned further back jr So 
' shadow, fervently praying that the smell vf 
the smoke might not betray his proximiiy, 
A dark, sinister smile was on his lip, for he 
had recognized the figure at a glance. 
| ‘And so my dainty Rachel takes midnizht 
| rambles,” he muttered. ‘It does not surpri.e 
me. ” 4 : 
Then, with the ferocious eagerness of a pn- 
| ther, he slid into the purple gloom of the roses, 
syringas and rhododendrons, and stealthily fol- 
| lowed that softly-gliding figure, Al eis 
_ Toward the lower end of the garden Rachel 
made her way, and Mr. Dent, stealing along 
in the shadows and perfumed gloom, never 
| once lost sizht of her. Caper 2d : 


, 


and so take her out — 
Grace felt the very blood in her veins run — 


cold, he looked so dark, stern, diabolical—a — 


Turning she fled swiftly 


view, in the library, and when that was end-_ 


He rubbed the palms of his hands together, ~ 


~ 


present themselves in the most hideous as- — 


| At last she paused near a wicket. ‘It was 
; flung eagerly open, and a young man caught 
: her in his arms, and covered her lips with 


“My darling,” he cried, “‘I am so glad you 
.. have come,” 

“Are you?’ muttered Mr. Edward Dent, 
ee glaring ferociously upon the pair from his 
| hhiding-place. ‘‘And I’m glad you’ve come, 

_ my precious young rascal, for I have an ac- 
a ‘count to settle with you.” 
‘ - He made no attempt to approach any near- 
er, but seemed content to cower there and 
4 _ watch them. They talked for a long time, 
_- ‘Wery earnestly. Rachel seemed to be pleading 
with her companion, but only an occasional 
word reached the ears of the watcher. 
‘ He heard enough, however, to know that 
__ Rachel feared for the young man’s safety, and 
swag urging him to leave the neighborhood as 
ag! ickly as possible. , 52 
a ae jst the interview ended. There was a 
ie long embrace, a kiss, a choking down of sobs, 
and the pair 
‘Rachel crept feebly toward the house, all un- 
a conscious of the eyes that were upon her—the 
a footsteps that kept time to her own. She lift- 
ed the latch, and went slowly into the hall. 
A dim light was burning there, She paused 
a moment, holding fast to the oaken balusters, 
80 overcome that she could go no further. 
Her strength seemed utterly to have left her. 
She heard the door softly open and close 
again—the hall door by ‘which she had just 


~ es entered. She did not turn or look back, but. 


the sound went straight to her heart. She 
- stood as if transfixed, frozen to the spot with 
an awful terror. » 

‘ A mufiled step approached. 

- “Rachel!” whispered a hoarse voice that she 

_ \ knew caly too well. 

She rallied sufficiently to raise her eyes, Ed- 
ward Dent was standing beside her, with his 

' sneering face bent toward her own. 

‘Bhe did not shriek or cry out, The ex- 

_ tremity of terror that possessed her was too 

, great or that. But she stood glaring at him 

with great, wide-open eyes full of dumb agony 
and appeal, 

It needed no word of his to tell her that he 
had witnessed the interview in the garden. 
She seemed to know instinctively the calamity 

_ that had befallen her, 

» Rachel,” he whispered, bending over her— 

and he looked like some demon in the uncer- 

_ tain light, with his gleaming eyes, his dark- 

é __ ly-villainous face, and great, hulking, ungain- 

+ ly figure—‘‘Rachel, you see how helpless you 

by are, and you know my power.. Let me warn 

you to take care,” 
She hivered, struggled a. moment with her- 
—- self, and at last found voice. f 


_ "4 
ay od 


Don’t touch me,” she moaned. For God’s 
_ Balke, don’t touch me.” : 
ss He laughed low and mockingly. | 

Poor fool, As if there were contamina- 
te tion in my touch. Misfortunes a thousand 


__ times worse might happen to you,” 


_ straightened up, gasping for breath. 
_ “What are you going to do?” she asked, 
«“<T have come to no decision,” 
“You will not harm him ? You dare not!” 
_ She seemed to forget her fear and aversion 
foramoment. Turning, she clung to his arm, 
and looked up eagerly into his cruel face, 

- His arm‘slid about her waist in a half-caress. 


ing than you are to-night.” 


from him, moaning piteously, 


1 
if. 
Si 
a 
4 


i, “Don’t trifle with me. Iam not strong. I| She clasped her fingers over her temples; she 
--——s eannot bear it, For God’s sake have a little felt as if she must be going mad. 
ait mercy.” ‘Will nothing else satisfy you?” 
e: The appeal did not touch him. He stood “Nothing.” 
——- staring at her with gloating eyes. She was in| “Ihave friends here who will help me to 
ee his toils, this sweet, marveiously-beautiful | save him.” 


save her from him. 


1 a de ¥  p“(La# 


The words seemed to rouse her alittle. Sha 


- She flung off his arm, and shrunk away 


young girl He knew the metal of which she 
was made—nothing short of a miracle could 


to do,” he said, after a pause, 
pend wholly upon yo a 
_ “Upon me?” 

“Yes. Listen. I am not an impressible 
‘man, in general. But your beauty went 
| straight to my heart. I loved you the first 
'time Isaw you. Iam not handsome and cul- 

tured like Dr. Tremaine. But a heart quite 
| aS passionate as his throbs in my bosom.” 
| He paused a moment, gave her a swift 
| glance, and then went ony - 
Ra- 


“That heart is filled with your i 
T have longed to tell you so before, but 


chel. 
you never gave me the opportunity. You 
| would not see me to-day. You have been very 
cruel.” 

He seemed to wait for a reply of some sort. 
The girl turned her white, face away 
from him, She reeled giddily, no longer able 
to support herself.- 

He brought a chair, seated her in it, and 
then resumed: 

“T love you too well to give you up—bet- 
ter than I had deemed it possible to love any 


woman, You have come between me andam- 


bition—duty. But I fling them both to the 
winds, and cling only to you. I would make 
any sacrifice for your sake—any save to give 
youup. Test me,” 

A strong, deep shudder was her only answer. 
She must have known what he meant, but 
would not speak. 

“That man you met in the grounds, just 
now,” he said, breaking the silence that fell. 
“ Has he told you what I know of him?” 

She nodded her head. 

‘‘He told me to-night. 
fore.” 

“You knew he was in trouble of some 
sort?’ 

“T did.” 

She seemed to be choking with suppressea 
sobs fora moment. Growing calmer, at last, 
she added: 

‘‘He has no secrets from me—the brave, 
true fellow. But I did not know until to- 
night that you were mixed up in his af- 
fairs.” 

“Humph!” A crafty smile curled his thin 
lip. ‘I think we can now arrive at an under- 
standing, Miss Rachel. That man is in my 
power, and you know it. I could place him 
within the walls of a prison before to-morrow’s 
sun shall set.’ 

‘¢ But you will not,” she cried, falling on her 
knees at his feet. ‘For God’s sake promise 


I did not know be- 


me you will not.” 

“His fate is in your hands.” 

“In mine? Then he shall live—live!” 

Her voice arose toa hysterical shriek. She 
burst into a passionate flood of tears, that 
shook her whole body. 

‘What would you do for him?’ demanded 
Mr. Dent’s cold voice. 

“*T would give my own life for his.” 

“Tt is not a lifeIlask. You can save himin 
one way—only one.” 

To her wild stare he replied with a wicked 
laugh. : 

‘““You do not understand me, Rachel. Let 
me speak more plainly. If you wish tosave 
that man, you must become my wife,” 

‘“‘ Never!” she cried, reeling in her chair, as 
if from a blow. 


smile, ‘ His blood be upon your head!” 
‘“‘You can save him, and you will not. 


Oh, 


“Tt is you who must make the sacrifice— 
not I.” 

“ He would scorn to accept it.” 

‘You must not leave him to choose.” 


_ “Rachel,” he cried, thickly, “‘how beautiful | monster!” 
_ youare! But you were never more fascinat- 


“They cannot,” he sneered. ‘His fate lies 
in my hands—and yours, Askhim. He will 
tell you so.” 


_ “You asked me dust now what I was going She sat for a moment as if stunned. She 
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“Very well,” he replied, with the same fixed 


“That will de- 


looked a ghost. All the bright, rich color had 
vanished from her face, leaving it whiter than 
marbk, — 

At last she arose, feebly; she moved again 
to the staircase, slowly and with difficulty, as 
if she had suddenly grown old. 

“T am helpless,” she said. ‘‘For his sake I 
must be your victim. But [T warn you to de- 
sist. Ishall hate you—hate you with a bitter- 
er hatred than that I cherish now.” 

He changed color at the words. and the look 
she gave him. 

‘IT know you do not care for me, Rachel. 


| Your affections are wrapped up in another. 


But time will work achange. You will learn 
to think of me as you ought.” 

“ Never!” 

‘But you promise to become my wife?” he 
demanded, fiercely. 

‘“‘T promise.” : 

She could sayno more. Even these words 
were scarcely articulate. She glided, ghost- 
Hike, up the stairs, and the darkness shut 
her in, 

Left alone, Mr. Dent took a hasty turn up 
and down the dimly-lighted hall, 

“She is mine—mine!” he muttered, a smile 
of triumph mingling in the dark villainy 
of his countenance. 


CHAPTER XI. 
A STRANGE WOMAN’s VOW. 


TEN o’clock had struck before Rachel came 
down-stairs the next morning. 

She was missed from the breakfast-table, 
and Mrs. Heathcliff sent up a solicitous mes- 
sage. Mr. Dent, who occupied his usual place, 
smiled slightly to himself at his hostess’ wel]- 
feigned concern, and sat, with his eyes fixed 
upon his plate, until the servant had with- 
drawn. Then he said: 

“TI beg you will not alarm yourself about 
Miss Clyde. She will do very well without 
her breakfast. Engaged young ladies are 
ro proverbial for the voracity of their appe- 

“Instantly two pairs of eyes were fixed upon 
his face. A sudden fire flashed into Grace’s 
dark orbs; but Mrs. Heathcliff could only stare 
her amazement, 

‘“What mean you?” she cried. 

Still smiling, still wonderfully self-composed, 
he made answer: ; 

‘You must have seen the turn affairs 
were taking. Surely I need not speak more 
plainly?” 

‘You must speak plainly if you expect me 
to understand you at all.” 

‘‘ Eh?’ shrugging his shoulders, whimsically. 
‘‘T hoped you would spare me the ordeal of 
confession. In two words, then, Rachel Clyde 
has promised to marry me!” 

_ Mrs. Heathcliff gave a sudden start, and her 
face flushed crimson. 

* Promised to marry you?” she echoed. 

“Yes. Break the news to Colonel Heath- 
cliff, if you please. Iam inno mood to con- 
front bim.” 

He rose, abruptly, as he spoke, and crossed 
to the window, where hestood, idly drumming 
on the pane, 

A brief interval passed, 


shoulder. ' i ae 

‘‘Edward,” she whispered, in a hoarse voice, 
‘you have succeeded beyond my expectations, 
if you havereally wrung from Rachel a pro- 
mise to become your wife.” 

“Bah!” he sneered. ‘Do you think I am 
trifling with you?” ‘ 

“No; you would not dare [” 

‘“* Perhaps not.” 

“IT know you would not, Tell me how you 
have accomplished your object.” 


‘Excuse me,” he answered, bobbing and. 


grinning. ‘‘If you were to find the philoso- 
pher’s stone, would you babble the secret to 
everybody you met?” ; 

She bit the blood from her lip, but was 
silent. It were not well to anger him, 


Grace left the 
; room; then Mrs. Heathcliff glided up to Mr. 
' Dent, and dropped her jeweled hand on his 


ee 


Se 


Ge now,” he added, ‘‘and face the dragon 
for me, You know T am not particularly 
fond of your delectable husband. This mar- 
riage must be pushed as rapidly as possible.” 

ae Yes. ” 

“And you must help me push it.” 

He shot her a swift glance. She changed 
color, slightly, but replied: 

“Of course you can depend upon my. in- 
fluence.” 

®peaking thus, she turned, and slowly 
glided from the room. 

When Rachel made her appearance at ten 
o'clock, she went directly to Colonel Heath- 
cliffs apartment. In the great horror that had 
so suddenly risen to confront her, she longed 
to tell him, and throw herself upon his com- 
passion, 

She could not see how he could help her. 
The case was entirely beyond his surgery. 
But she felt that his sympathy would be very 
sweet, 

He was sitting in an easy-chair by the win- 
dow, very pale, very languid, but surely re- 
covering from his illness. He looked up, as she 
noo and asad smile curved his handsome 

ps. 
“My poor child,” he murmured, and indica- 
ted a stool at her feet. 

She took it, trembling all over. Oh, how 
could she tell him all the pain and anguish she 
was enduring? How could she force a confes- 
sion to her reluctant lips? 

For some seconds not a word was spoken. 
At last her eyes crept up to his; she read some- 
thing strange, piercing, eager in the glance h_ 
gave her, 

“You know it all,” she cried out, sharply. 
‘Some. one has told you!” 

ee gnty eigen! her hair. 

“Some one has told me a very singular sto 
Rachel, But I will not beliove 1? = 

She shuddered, hid her face, and exclaimed: 

“Tt is true—oh, my God|—it is true!” 

“You are going to marry Edward Dent?” ° 

“T have given him my promise,” 

was all the poor, quivering lips could 
ee Even these words were scarcely articu- 

Colonel Heathcliff saw the frightful pallor 
that was on her face. He saw her tremble 
writhe with anguish, and it maddened 

“You shall never marry that man!” he 
cried, fiercely, rising in his chair, ‘The 
ae villain! I know you do not love 

“No, nd, no!” 

“Then you shall not be his victim! I will 
stand between you myself. What do you 
know of him? Nothing. He is old enough to 
be apg “tal 1? 
_ _ As<achel sprung forward, clinging to his arm 
with a wild, wild sob 
1, Save me!” she implored. 
sé ‘ 

Twill. T love you as though you were my 
thority r. Let me exercise a father’s au- 


He kissed her forehead, wiped the hot tears 
ae her cheeks, then Getty chen her from 

“What would you do?” she cried out, sud- 
denly, for he had moved from his chair and 
was reaching for the bell-rope, 

“Send for ee Dent, and tell him here, in 
your presence, that you will not i 
to keep a promise forced from hy) ee 
‘ “Ok, no, no! You must not do that!” 

She caught his hand, dragging it down again. 
For a moment she had forgotten everything 
else in the sweet solace of his sympathy, But 
this movement on his part brought her to her 
senses, 

“It cannot be helped,” she moaned, « 
have pledged my word. It must be kept, at 

whatever cost,” 

23 That is a foolish scruple. Let me ring.” 

‘No, no, no,” she cried, so earnestly that he 
, and sunk back wearily in the chair 
from which he had risen. 

“T don’t like that man,” he muttered. “He 

; is full of low canning and trickery. Oh, Ra- 
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A GIRL’S HEART. 


chel, you must not go on with this wicked 
farce!” : 

She closea her eyes for a moment, drawing 
back with such a white, set face that he feared 
she would faint. 

‘‘T am very unhappy,” she said, speaking in 
a low, hoarse whisper. ‘It would be a mercy 
if I could die this moment.” 

**Oh, Rachel!” 

“Tt would,” she went on, wearily. ‘‘You 
do not know the whole truth. There are rea- 
sons why I must marry Edward Dent. There 
is no escape for me. I know it—I feel it 
You can only pity me. All the rest lies with 
God.” 

“Reasons?” he echoed, catching eagerly at 
that single word. 

She bowed her head. 

“T was sure of it! It all seems very strange 
and horrible. I knew there must be some mys- 
tery. Tell me all about it, my child.” 

He spoke so kindly, so very gently that she 
must have yielded had not the door been thrust 
open abruptly at this instant. 

It was Madame Gale who entered. Her 
dark face seemed convulsed. Her eyes were 
full of fire, and a red spot flamed in either 
cheek. 

“Rachel,” she cried out sharply, ‘I want 
you.” 

She shot Colonel Heathcliff a swift glance in 
passing, then caught the girl’s hand, and drag- 
ged her into the hall outside the-door. 

“What is this I hear?’ she then demanded, 
imperiously. ‘‘ Tell me at once, child. Have 
you pledged yourself to this stranger, to this 
wretch who calls himself Edward Dent?’ 

Rachel bent her head, and answered: 

“T have.” 

Madame gave a sharp little cry. It was full 
of anger and fury. 

““This is Pauline’s work! She has some ob- 
ject to accomplish. She is forcing you to wed 
that man!” 

“No,” answered Rachel, “Mrs, Heathcliff 
has nothing to do withit. I have made my 
own choice,” 

‘““Faugh!’ looking at her with a black, witch- 
like stare. ‘‘De you think to deceive me? 
Would you make me believe you love that vil- 
lain?” 

“T must marry him.” 

“Fool!” shrieked madame, shaking her fist 
wildly in the air. ° 

She suddenly grew calm again. Her stern 
face softened. Perhaps the anguish expressed 
in the abject attitude and burning eyes of the 
young girl had touched her heart. At any 
rate she stooped suddenly and kissed her cheek, 

**My child,” she said, in a low voice, looking 
all around, ‘‘I have been a stern, hard guar- 
lian, You have never found me sympathetic 
or generous. You have been wronged and ill- 
used from first to last. But, as God hears me, 
I have loved you through it all, and I love you 
now.” 

She gasped, hesitated. Rachei drew back a 
ittle, staring hard at her. She was startled. 
She saw a change in Madame Gale, but knew 
not what to make of it. For the moment it 
brought no relief—only increased her distress, 

“Tye made up my mind to stand by you,” 
madame went on, in that same odd way, and 
with that same odd expression upon her fea- 
tures. “It was a struggle, but I cannot see 
you suffer. Whoever seeks to harm you here- 
after will have to answer to me,” 


CHAPTER XI. 
TRYING TO SEE IN THE DARK, 


Mapamn’s lips closed together sharply. She 
stood quite silent, eying Rachel with a mean- 
ing scowl] that had something of real kindness 
behind it. 

Tie girl’s face flushed suddenly. In spite of 
the misery she was in, hope wakened into new 
life in her bosom—she scarcely knew why. 

_ “Qh,” she cried, “I am sure you can help 
me if anybody can! You will—promise me 
you will?” 


: Ad 


‘Bah! Have I not promised already?” 
She knitted her brows, and stood rubbing 

her yellow hands together. She was evidently 

at a loss. hiss 

“Why do you think I can help you?” shede- 
manded, presently. ; 1" 

* Because—because—” 

“Because what, you silly child?” 

Rachel gathered courage, and finally went 
on, incoherently: 

“Tt has just occurred to me! Perhaps I 
cannot make you comprehend. But there is 
some mystery. You, Madame Gule, are mixed 
up in it. So is Mrs. Heathcliff. You both 
know something of me which you are unwill- 
ing to tell.” ie’ 

Madame laughed shrilly, and said: 

**Go on.” 

“There is some secret understanding be a 
tween Mrs. Heathcliff and Mr. Dent. Don’t § 
stare and shake your heud; I know there is. E 


~ — 
=~ 


You may be mixed up in that mystery, too. 

I don’t know—things are terribly jangled. — 
But if you are, Iam sure you can set every- op 
thing right, somehow, so that I will not be sy 


compelled to marry that dreadful man,” <e 
’ She paused to take breath. Her eager eyes P J 
were upon madame’s face. She seemed to be 4 
trying to read her through and through. ms 


“Its all a mistake,” said madame, dryly. 


“T don’t know anything about Mr. Dent. rea 


You're a cunning little thing, but this time = 
you have made a mistake. You have, in- % 
deed.” " % 


Rachel clasped her fingers over her temples. _ % 

“Then I am lost!” she moaned, leaning 
heavily against the wall. paar 4 

Madame stood scowling and thinking. At | 
last she moved a little and laid her great hand 


upon the back of Rachel. 
“Tell me why you are going to marry Mr. e 
Dent,” she said. , TAs 
The girl writhed, hesitated, and glanced 
fearfully up and down the passage. Finally 


she whispered a few words close to madame’s 
must have been startling words, for 


They 
the witch-like old woman recoiled sharply. ane 
‘Just Heaven!” she cried, ‘‘is he here?” ibd 


“Hush!” whispered Rachel, warningly, — 
“You will not betray him? Oh, I know you 


dare not.” , Se 
No, I shall not betray him.” eg a 
There followed a brief silence. Madame 
broke it. ea) 


“And so it is to save him that you have =» 
promised to marry Mr. Dent?’ “ 


“Yes,” ‘ . “ae 

“‘Humph!” she grunted, with a grimace, 
“What a precious fool you are! I mever = 
dreamed of that.” ~ to 


Then she added: ee ; 
‘“‘T begin to understand this Mr. Denta little 
better. Pauline is a hyprocrite. She should 
have told me; but she did not. Bahl itis no 
longer necessary.” 
Rachel tried to speak, but could not. She — 
was quivering all over. So much—s0 very 
much—depended upon thatinterview. = 
‘‘Have you no more to say tome?” demand- 
ed madame, after a pause. ar 
She gasped four words in reply: 
**Can—you—save—me?” a 
Madame knitted her brows again, frowning 
a little, and finally made answer: : 
“T don’t know. I’m sorry he—you know © 
whom I mean—is mixed upin this affair. But ~~ 
you would not desert him even to save your- 
self—don’t take the trouble to shake your 
head—I know without that you would not.” 
Then, eying Rachel sternly all round, she 
demanded: 


‘¢ Why has he not shown himself to me?” ar 
‘*Perhaps he was afraid to do so.” ‘i 
‘‘Humph!” grunted madame: ‘‘Nomatter, 


Now go, child. I willdo whatIcan for you. ,— 
And you must try to trust me more fully than 
a have done before.” 4 hes esi ey 
hough strangely sick at heart, Rachel trie Al 
to nod assent, but her stubborn head scarcely = | 
moved at all, Sek NAS 
Madame grinned, turned sharply, and swept 
9 ‘va 


rw he x = wa. 7. ee ee 
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rustling into the apartment where Colonel 

Heathcliff was sitting. 

_ Rachel moved slowly down the passage. 
- When she reached the main hal, everything 
to blur before her eyes, of a sudden. 

Her limbs tottered, and there was a ringing in 

her ears. She pushed open the nearest door, 

and red to a seat. 

It was the library she had entered. A fig- 

ure rose up from the obscurity of the remote 

_ portion of the apartment. Rachel heard a 

. quick, firm step, and struggled hard with the 

be deathly lethargy that seemed to be stealing 
away her senses. She looked up. 

Dr. Tremaine was coming toward her, al- 

most as pallid and agitated as herself. 

His sudden appearance was like a shock, It 
aroused her from the faintness and stupor that 
a _ had beset her. - 
we _ “What has happened?” he cried, pausing at 


her side, and speaking in a low, deep tone that / 


thrilled her strangely. 
“Nothing,” she stammered. 
ar ‘You are ill,” he persisted. 
i “No, no. It was a sudden faintness. See, 
lam better now.” 


The color was coming back to her cheeks, | 


be _ the light to her eyes. The mere enchantment 
, _ of his presence had wrought the change. 

aa. “Yes,” he murmured, ‘you are growing 
<, more like yourself again.” 


Ie He hesitated, with his eyes fixed eagerly 
upon her face. A torrent of words seemed to 
a choke his utterance. Giving way to them at 
1) last, he cried out, sharply: 

' ‘Oh, Rachel, I cannot give you up. I can- 
——s not’ keep away from you! Something more 


side. I know it is wrongand wicked. I know 


my excuse?” 
| ‘Rachel turned away her face at those burn- 


| ing words, pained, startled, grieved. 


ae tay bear with me, and let my great love plead 


Qh, hush, hush!” she moaned. 
_--—s #Do I only add to the burden you carry?” 
‘he =asked, reproachfully. “It is hard—it is 


‘very hard. I would die for you.” 


_ broken voice. 
sy ‘ Will you not listen? God help me! Do 
-_- you know I gathered hope from your manner 
when last we met 


\e 


return my love.” 


 eaped her lips, 

_ Was I wrong?’ he pleaded, passionately. 
“T must know. Was I wrong in thinking you 
might learn to love me?” 

“TJ cannot be your wife,” she answered. 

He caught his breath sharply. An expres- 

sion of blank dismay settled upon his face. 
“Forgive me,” he'said. 

_ The hopeless resignation of his tone went 
straight to her heart, She threw out her 
_ hands feebly. 
are “Don’t misunderstand me,” she cried. 
“There is a barrier between us that neither 
you nor Ican surmount. God be merciful to 


Fs us both!” 


ss He caught her hand, drew it to his lips and 
covered it with impetuous kisses, 


_-—s «4 Tf that barrier is not love for another, I 
allaflame. ; 

ae Rached sighed drearily. 

ss“ It is my promise to another, Dr, Tre- 
maine.” 

Pw 


He started, growing paleagain. He thought 
of that night in the garden, when he_ had seen 
her clasped close to another man’s heart. 
What did it all mean? What was this mys- 


7 tery? Was she playing with him—leading him 


on while ‘her affections were bound up in an- 
a other? 

| _._ “ A-promise?” he repeated, hoarsely. ‘Have 
£ you promised to wed another?” 

poi She bowed her head. . } 
“But you do not love him? I have a right 
to know. You do not love him?” 

ea “ What matters it?’ she answered, hiding 
mee Z : 


ae , a . pil Sa 
iy FeAi., Ds ; iJ ye , hoe 


~ Or * v aes 


powerful than my own will draws me to your | 
I am weak, foolish, beside myself! But you. 


“Hush!” she whispered again, in a heart- 


I thought my fears might 
e _” all have been groundless, and you were free to 


_ She clasped her hands and a slight moan es-, 
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'her white, haggard face. “ Nothing but death 
can release me from my vow. Go, go! You 
are driving me mad. I cannot endure this 
scene,” i 

| The sharp anguish of this appeal would not 
let him linger. He dropped a hot kiss upon 
her bowed head, then turned and went slowly 
from the room. 


| Like one in a dream he staggered out into 


the sunshine and the open air. A white dress 
came fluttering toward him, gliding through 
the shrubbery. , 

It was Grace Atherton. She gained his 
side, and her hand fell gently as a snowflake 
upon his arm. Her eyes were full of soft and 

| subtle pity.” 

“Going away?’ she cried, reproachfully. 
| TJ am so sorry I did not know you were hare, 
| Did you find anybody to entertain you?” 

| ‘** Miss Clyde,” he answered. 
| She gave a perceptible start. 
And so you saw Rachel? I am glad of 
| that. Of course she told you the news?’ 

/ “What news?” 

| Grace forced a laugh, and returned, in a 
careless tone: 

‘She is to marry Mr. Dent.” 

“Mr, Dent!” 

Dr. Tremaine recoiled as if. he had been 
struck. His face grew ghastly. 

“T don’t think I understand you,” he said, 
harshly. 

** You did. I said Rachel was going to mar- 
ry Mr. Dent.” 

‘‘Impossible!” He gasped out the word. 
while his brow grew dark and lowering. 

“Tt is too true,” murmured Grace. ‘“ 
would not have believed it. But she makes 
no secret of her intentions. I can’t understand 
it. 

No more could Dr. Tremaine. He stood 
quite still, growing hot and cold by turns. He 
felt angry, hurt, humiliated. 

He had only thought of the mysterious 
stranger. It had never once occurred to hine 
that it was Mr. Dent to whom her word was 
plighted. 

Why wasit? Why had she given herself up 
to the man she feared and hated? 


* 


smile. 

Very. He is so old, so coarse, so vulgar, 
so unsuited in every way. It must be a pow- 
erful motive that induced her to betroth her- 
self to him.” 

She gave him a swift glance and went on: 

.-“T have not forgotten the discovery we 
made in the garden that night. Iwas sure the 
man Rachel met then was her lover. I think 
so still. But circumstances have compelled 
ber to give him up, and accept Mr. Dent.” 

** Doubtlessly you are right.” 

The words fell slowly from hislips. Hewas 
smiling his best. But it was a strange, forced 
smile in which pain, mortification and scorn 
were all mingled. ' 

“T hope she will be happy,” said Grace, 
\\sweetly. ‘‘ But I donot see how that is pos- 
' sible.” tees? 
| Her soft glance, so full of magnetism and 

subtle sympathy was upon Dr. Tremaine’s face. 
_ Her scented breath fanned his cheek. She 
| stood beside him, bright, beautiful, gentle, wo- 
manly, all—to outward seeming—that man 


will surmount it,” he exclaimed, eyes and face could ask to make the sum of earthly happi- | 


ness. : 
Her graceful figure was slightly inclined to- 
ward him. Was it imagination—or did her 
| lovely face express an emotion stronger and 
| deeper than sympathy? 

Man-like, he accepted the incense so cunning- 
| ly offered. _ He caught ber hand almost fierce- 
' ly to his lips and cried out: 

“God bless youl You, at 
and true!” ; 

Then he swung swiftly on his heel and strode 
away. Grace stood watching him, her cheeks 
dyed with blushes and her heart throbbing 
fiercely, 


least, are good 


| “ee 


“Tt is very odd,” he said, with a ghastly | 


. FOR HIS SAKE. 

A Frw gloomy days went by. ; 

Rachel was walking in the shrubbery on 
morning. She did not often go there now; 
but the close air of the house had seemed tu 
stifle her. So she had stolen forth, 

How lovely everything looked in this graad 
domain of Nature! Grasses, flowers and blos- 
soming shrubs were decked with dew-drops, 
as if some lavish hand had been sprinkling 
. diamonds upon them in the still hours of the 
night. All the air was odorous. It was a 
| peaceful, sweetly-serene picture upon which 
midsummer sunlight lay warm and yel- 
ow. 

Rachel sighed softly to herself as she gazed 
around. It seemed hard that one must endure 
such unhappiness as had fallen to her lot when 
all earth was full of so much beauty and so- 
renity. 

Her sky had not brightened, She saw no 
hope in the future, no happiness in the present. 
| Mr. Dent was inexorable. Who could help 

her? Not Colonel Heathcliff—in spite of his 
pleading looks she dared not tell him the whole 
truth in respect to her situation, Not Mrs. 
| Heathcliff or Grace—they seemed almost to 
| gloat over her wretchedness, Not Dr. Tre- 
maine—he had mistaken and misapprehended 
her in a manner that made her burden doubly 
| hard to bear. 


wpe tee free Gale? Perhaps, but 
not pro e. It seemed like leani 
broken reed, Ba tia atin 


a What could madame do, after 


At this point in her reflections she turned a 


| and came face to face with Mr. Dent, 

He had evidently followed her into the gar- 
den. She grew cold at sight of him; but, ral- 
| lying her drooping spirits, she stepped quickly 
' forward and sought to pass him. 

He raised his hand, either in entreaty or 
menace, Rachel recoiled, stood stock still 
and stared at him wildly, her heart beating 
| very fast. 
| “Did you think to run away from me?’ he 

demanded, - 

She made no answer. But her white, star- 
: tled countenance, upon which fear and re- 

ii were plainly written, told its own 

Mr. Dent was not so blind but that her 
/it. A frown knitted his heavy brows, He 

seemed to struggle with himself a moment, 

“You may hate me,” he said, at last, in a 

low, deep voice, ‘but you can’t utterly de- 
spise me. My love makes me almost as noble 
as yourself. You will see it so, some day, 
| when you grow more reconciled to the in- 
evitable,” 

““T shall never be reconciled.” 

A sneer curled his lip, 

“You don’t know yourself, beautiful crea- 
ture,” he made answer. “No woman under 
he heavens could long remain indifferent top 
man’s abiding, idolatrous love,” 

7 spit Bae at the words, ; 

ou have ) i ” id, 
tiseevan daletne rg great mistake,” she said, 
to be bought, sold or coerced, No strength of 
passion could awaken a response in my heart 
toward a man I despised,” 

“You do not know that.” . 

'_ “TI do know it!” she persisted. “And I 
hope you will take warning in time, My pres- 
ent abhorrence is nothing compared to what I 


should feel if compelled to take my place be- | 


side you as your wife,” 
A dark flush crossed his face and then re- 
ceded, leaving him frightfully pale, 
“Take care!” he whispéred, in a hoarse 
voice. ‘Don’t provoke me too far, Even 
you might repent it, for I could not answer 
a" the result.” 
| he would not continue the su 
turned from him haughtily and mae zk 
“Let me pass. Why have you followed ma 
here?” 


| “Why? Because I have something to say 


} 
} 


sudden bend in the path she was traversing, 


““Woman’s love is not . 
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to you that could not so well be said in the | ed pleased; she was very gracious; very low- 
house ” 


Tf I must listen—go on.” 

He drew nearer, and would have taken her 
hand had she permitted it, 

“T know you have not forgotten the terms 
of our bargain, Rachel, In consideration of 
your hand in marriage—a certain person who 
shall be nameless gues scot free and I do not 
use the information I hold against him--in- 
formation, by the way, that would lodge him 
in the nearest prison,” 

“Hush!” cried the poor girl, clasping her 
fingers over her temples. “Oh, hush!” 

‘“‘Humph. Don’t be frightened, my dear, If 
I refuse to act nothing can be done against the 

person in question.” 

‘*Don’t speak of him at all. Please don’t,” 
_ she entreated, with an apprehensive glance all 
round, 

“Good. I have no wish to do so,” and a 
cool smile of triumph curled hislip. “I have 
amore agreeable subject to broach. It is the 
wedding-day. When is it to be?” 

She started up from her crouching attitude 
atthe question, agitated, and very white. 

‘*T—I—don’t know,” she stammered. “In 
‘one or two years, perhaps.” 

“One or two years?’ he echoed. ‘Bah! 
It shall be within as many weeks.” 

“Oh, no, nol” screamed Rachel, staring at 
him wildly again. ‘‘ Youdon’t mean it? You 
would not beso cruel? It can’t be—oh, it can’t 
be.” ’ 

“Tt can—and must!” he made answer, with 
ashrug. “AmTI to be kept waiting foreyer 
for my happiness? No, It is for me to decide 
in this matter, and I have decided.” 

“ How?” 

Her voice was sharp and clear. 

, horribly, even to herself. 
_ We will be married two weeks from this 
day.” 

Her fictitious strength deserted her in an in- 
stant, She fell at his feet, weeping, moaning 
and wringing her hands. 

“Oh, no, no, no!” she cried. ‘I cannot. 
Give me time. You mustgive metime. Itis 
-  30soon. Oh, for the love of heaven, have a 

little pity.” 

~ He lifted her up, and tried to soothe her in 
his rough way. But he did not relent. The 
expression on his pale, inexorable face under- 
went no change, 

“Calm yourself,” he said. ‘It would not 
help you, even if I were to yield to your 
wishes, You must marry me finally. Why 
seek to put it off? Think of him/ He can 
tread the earth a free man from the day that 
sees you mine!” 

‘You are not deceiving me?” 

“*No, no.” 

“Then I can do anything—suffer anything 
—tfor his sake!” , 

The words were spoken in a shrill scream. 
Her strength seemed to return, for she sprung 
clear of the man’s loathsome embrace, of a sud- 
den, and fled wildly up. the path. 

Gazing after her, Mr. Dent muttered, softly: 

“Two weeks! two short weeks! I care not 
how soon they pass, for then, then, she will be 
mine!” 

A little later Rachel sat in her private room 
at Fairlawn, with her face hidden in her trem- 
bling hands, thinking: 

“Tt is allover. Lamdoomed. Nobody can 
8ave me—for I will never prove false to him! 
Oh, may God be merciful and grant me ashort 
ae If I could only die upon my wedding- 

y7 
en she burst into a passion of hyster- 
ical sobs. It seemed as if her heart would 
break in the storm of grief and despair that 
wrung her frame, 

Her trials for that day were not ended, Mr, 
Dent managed to let everybody in the, house 

know that the wedding-day had been appoint- 
ed, using the same ready cunning with which 
he had made public the engagement, 
_ As a natural result, Rache: met curious 


Ité sounded 


___ looks when she made her appearance at a late 


hour of the afternoon. Mrs, Heathcliff seem- 


voiced and tender. Grace’s face was flushed, 
and she appeared restless and excited. The 
colonel was grave, sad and troubled, but he 
made no allusion to what had just trans- 
pired. aki™ 

Dr. Tremaine was at Fairlawn that evening. 
Rachel met him for a moment as she was re- 
turning from Colonel Heathcliff’s room where 
she had been reading to the invalid. He hap- 
pened to be crossing the hall at the same mo- 
ment. They were brought face to face, 

It was a trying moment for both. Rachel 
caught her breath sharply, passed one hand 
over her heart to still its fearful beating, then 
nerved herself for the ordeal before her. 

She saw Dr. Tremaine start, change color, 
swing away from her, and then turn quickly 
back a ain. 

“Thave beard the news,” he said, holding 
out his hand, with the ghost of a smile ‘ 
ought to offer my well-wigshes.* 

She did not take his hand; she did not oak, 
She could not. 

“T don’t think you have been quite frank 
with me,” he went on, after a pause. ‘‘ At 
any rate, I have been wofully deceived. I do 
not reproach you. It was none of my business, 
perhaps.” 

He waited, looked at her fixedly, but still 
she was silent, 

“T hope you will be happy, Rachel. But I 
have my fears. If you are marrying Mr. 
Dent for his money, may God forgive yuu—I 
never can!” 

His voice choked with that last word. He 
had meant to say more. Turning abruptly on 
his heel, he slowly left her. 

With her white, haggard face turned up- 
ward, the wretched girl prayed: 

“Gracious Father, be merciful! This cup is 
more than I can bear!” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE STRANGE WOMAN, 


Mrs, HEATHCLIFF and Madame Gale had 
been walking along one of the shaded lanes in 
the vicinity of Fairlawn. Both ladies looked 
flushed and excited. 

They had been quarreling. Of course it 
was about Rachel Clyde that they disagreed. 
Madame insisted that the marriage should not 
be permitted to take place—that Mrs. Heath- 
cliff could prevent it, and it was her duty to 
do so. : 

Mrs. Heathcliff, on her part, denied having 
any influence in the matter. Mr. Dent could 
do as he pleased—and so could Rachel, for that 
matter, and since they were determined to 
marry, why should she interfere? 1t was ma- 
nifestly their own business, 

At a turn in the lane the two ladies separa- 
ted. They could come to no understanding. 
Nothing was left them but to consider the mat- 
ter more fully before taking any action. 

Each was bent on having her own way, how- 
ever, and, unfortunately, their ways pointed to 
very different results. 

Madame Gale walked on by herself a few 
steps, with her eyes bent down. She was 
scowling darkly. She was really quite angry 
and out of all patience with Mrs. Heathcliff, 

““Pve sacrificed so much to that woman,” 
she muttered, showing her yellow teeth half- 
venomously ‘It seems hard to find her so 
ungrateful. I wash my kands of her affairs. 
Poor Rachel shall not be made unhappy, let 
what will come of it,” 

Striding along fiercely, with both hands 
swinging at her side, and her funny little brow 
contracted, she stopped suddenly, without any 
apparent object and looked back. 

Mrs, Heathcliff was standing near the curve 
where she had left her. Her attitude was de- 
jected and downcast. 

This was not all madame saw. Her sharp 
eyes took ina second figure—the figure of a 
woman, odd, outlandish, outre, that was slowly 
moving down the lane as if anxious to speak to 
Mrs, Heathcliff. oy 


Madame was apt to have sudden convic- 


tu 
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tions. She had one now—a conviction that 
this odd, somewhat ghastly woman would be 
| mixed up more or less intimately with all their 
histories, 


What could she have to say to Mrs, Heath- *. 


cliff? 
Madame determined to find out. There was 
a break in the hedge close by the place where 
she was standing. She stepped into it, doubled 
back on her own. footsteps, and walked rapidly 
to the curve where she had left Mrs. Heath- 
cliff. 
The strange woman reached the curve in the 
lane at about the same moment. There was 
only the hedge-row between madame and the 
other two women. But, fortunately, it hap- 
pened to bea thick hedge, and screened her 
effectually, 

The woman did not appear to be troubled 
with any superfluous modesty. The instant 
she paused in the shaded lane, she said, in a 
gruff, masculine voice: 2 

*'You are Mrs, Heathcliff?” 

“cc Yes. ” 

Madame Gale heard the lady in question re- 
ply, coldly and distantly. 

‘‘Let’s walk on together, ma’am. I’ve got 
| something to say to you.” og! 

“Thank you,” was the haughty answes. 
‘* May I trouble you to say it here?” 

The woman seemed somewhat disturbed by 
this rebuff. She gave an angry snort, and 
muttered something sharply to herself. 

“Very well, ma’am,” she said, aloud, after 
apause. ‘It concerns Mr. Dent.” . 

Her voice had a curious inflection as she 
spoke that name. To Madanie Gale, crouched 
there behind the hedge-row, it sounded so 
strange and horribly that a quick shudder ran 
all over her. ty 

“ Ah!’ murmured Mrs. Heathcliff. 

“Yes, ma’am. I want to see that man. And 
I'd like to see him without being seen myself. 
I believe I used to know him.” _ t ott 

Then she laughed—a hoarse, gruff laugh 
scarcely pleasant to hear. f 

“Indeed?” said Mrs. Heathcliff, supercili- 
ously. ‘‘I’m sure I shall not prevent you from 
seeing him.” Pe f 

“ Won’t you help me, ma’am?” i ach) 

‘Excuse me. I don’t see how I well could. 
Good-morning.” : 

With that she was off. The strange woman 
did not stir, but madame heard her muttering: 
and stamping her foot as if very much put 
out, iJ 


ame. ‘'I wonder if she is?’ ro 
to the hedge-row she said, in a friendly voice: 

“My good woman, don’t be frightened, 
Don’t run away from me. I wish you well. 
And perhaps I can help you.” 

There was a muttered exclamation on the 
other side of the hedge, and then the woman 
said, sharply: welin 

““Who are you?” i wie 

‘* A well-wisher,” 7 

“Why are you hiding there?” an 

“T-was walking in these grounds. I over- 

| heard what you said by the merest acci- 
dent.” hye 
You will see that madame did not hesi- 
tate to tell white lies when the occasion de- 
manded., s " 
There wasa grunt, a’short laugh, and then 
the woman said: (Ru 
“Tf you are a friend, comeinto the lane and 
show yourself.” itn ae 
“That I will. Wait forme.” Neett 
Madame gathered up her dress, ran back to 
the gap in the hedge by which she had entered 
the grounds, and, three minutes later, confront- 
ed the strange woman in the lane. rela 
A nearer view made her look odder and. 


more whimsical than ever. She was very 


tall, clad in black, and, warm as was tha 
weather, wore a huge eloak thrown over her’ 
shoulders, : 


p ‘ 
She had iron-gray hair, a bleached, sallow — 


skin and hollow jaws. She looked to be very 


old, but close observation showed that sick- 


‘Pauline thinks she is crazy,” thought mad- 


Her resolve was'soon taken. Pressing close — 


y 
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ness or trouble musi s:ve aged her more than 
“years. 


Her eyes were seanttian They had a sharp, ' 


penetrating, almost cunning outlook, and a 
certain wild restlessness of expression that was 
suspicious, to say the least. 
Madame had observed all this even before 
she said, with a couttesy, and a grim smile: 
. “Tambere, Speak freely.” 
The woman gave her a sharp glance, and re- 
‘turned: 
“ Why should I speak to you at all?” 
_ “Because I can tell you nearly as much 
4 Mr. Dent as can Mrs, Heathcliff her- 
( se 


sh Really?” she caught madame’s hand and | 


squeezed it hard. ‘You are not deceiving 
me?’ she cried, eagerly. 

“a No.” 

“T believe you. I want a chance to watch 
this Mr. Dent a few moments, without his 
knowledge.” 

“So I heard you tell Mrs. Heathcliff.” 


: ft would be so good and kind of you! You | 
would be doing me a service, and him a ser- 
vice; and others of whom you do not dream, 


‘perhaps, a service.” 
_ -|-—s« She said this quite wildly. A feverish light 
- shone in her eyes, and a hectic spot burned in 
either cheek. 
** Why do you wish to see “Mr. Dent?” 


; : For answer she gave madame acunning leer, 
and slowly shook her head. 
“You will not tell me, when I have pro- 
mised to help you?’ Thatisscarcely fair.” 
She remained silent a moment, drovped her 
head on her breast, and appeared to be rumi- | 
“ Answer me one question,” she cried out, 
suddenly and sharply. ‘Is Mr. Dent going to 
be married?” 
3 : _ “Yes,” answered madame, grimly. 


ns 


ms The woman gave a gasp, grew ashy white, 
om and slowly pressed her hand across her 
hab temples. 

ae “Take meto him,” she whispered huskily. 


“Take me to some spot where I can deter- | 
mine whether thisis the man of whom I have 
‘come in search.” 

Madame’s mind was already made up. It 
‘might be foolish—it might even be unwise— 
but she was determined the woman should have 


yt They set out together. The woman walked 
on silently for the most part. But, now and | 
_ then, she would pause for a moment, mutter a 
few broken sentences to herself, with a very 
wild glitter in her eyes; then. she would goon 


Madame felt puzzled and alittle frightened. 
“She’s mad—mad as a March hare,” she 
ng and shuddering. 


muttered, grimaci 


mission, y reached Fairlawn, and she led 
the way into the grounds by means of'a little 
wicket, seldom used. She did not care'to be 
_ geen in this woman’s company, especially by 
Mrs, Heathcliff. 

_ Thelawn wasdeserted. Madame kept in the 
shadow of the shrubbery, and crept toward 
- the house, pausing at last under cover of some 
vines and wild roses, half a dozen yards from 

_ the veranda. 

Mr. Dent usually comes here to smoke at 
this hour,” she said. “‘ Keep quiet, and youare’ 
sure te see him.” 

_ The words had scarcely left her lips ere Mr. 
Dent came sauntering along the veranda, with 


a cigar in his mouth. 

The woman saw ery and gavea quick start, 
anda suppressed ery. 
| “Tt is—it is he” 

“Hush!” said madame, sternly. “ itp must 


not hear us,” 

She searcely onareed to hear the ate She 
- stood. breathless, fixed as stone, her glaring 
eyes turned upon the man lounging there so un- 

ous of her 

Berg Sho looked like a ~ sf an Her face 
/ was gg A clammy sweat had broken 
over her head and features. 


4 


*“You will help me? You can help me? Oh, | 


, Still she had no thought of giving up her | 
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| “Tt is—it is he!” she cried again, 
Madame shook her angrily. She was now 


thoroughly frightened, and regretted what she — 


had done. 

“Come away,” she whispered, sharply. 
‘Come with me. You shall come.” 

The woman drew a long, gasping sigh. Half- 
leading, half-dragging her, madame managed 
to get her away from the house, and eventually 
to the little wicket by which they had entered 
| the grounds, 

“Now go your way,” she said, scowling 
darkly. ‘I hope you are satisfied. At any 
rate, I wash my handsof you. Would I had 
done so sooner.” 


| mind that the woman was mad. 


CHAPTER XV, 
JANE, 
Mr. Dent finished his cigar, and sauntered 
slowly toward the steps. 


ance at the hall-door. 
andof course he went back to speak to her. 
| glancing sharply all round. 
termined to marry Rachel?” 
“ Determined?” he echoed, and burst into a 
| hoarse laugh. ‘‘Tlove the girl almost to mad- 
ness. 
plans. Why do you ask?” 


upon which I had not counted.” 

| She referred to Madame Gale. But Mr. 

| Dent did not know this; nor did he know what 
, good and sufficient reasons she had for fearing 
madame’s power, 

So knitting his brow, angrily, he demanded; 

‘What do you mean?” 

“T cannot stop to explain,” she answered, 
hurriedly. ‘I only wished to put youon your 
guard.” 

ae Yes. ” 

“Don’t be persuaded to postpone the mar- 
riage, no matter how earnestly Rachel may 
urge it.” 

“‘Humph. I am not likely to do that,” 

“Your only safe way is to bring it to a 
speedy consummation.” 

She paused, glanced apprehemsively around 
once more, and finally said, in a lower tone: 


“T met a strange woman in the lane, this | 


morning, who was asking for you.” 

He stared hard at her, changed color, and 
finally said: 

’“ Who was she?” 

‘TI don’t know. I told you she was astranger.” 

“You say she asked for me?” 

66 Yes, ” 

**Did she make use of the name Dent!” 

‘She did.” 

He drew a quick breath of relief. 

‘«Qdd!” he muttered. ‘‘ Who could it have 
been? She would not have known that name, 
It must have been some one else.” 
| Then, looking up sharply, he said, aloud: 

‘Could you describe the woman?” 

* Exactly.” 

She was about to do so when a rich voice 
was heard near at hand caroling a song, and a 
step crossed the hall. 

“‘Té is Grace,” said Mrs. Heathcliff. ‘She 
is coming forme. Some other time I will de- 
scribe the woman.” 

She hastily retreated. Mr. Dent stood | 


| seowling darkly for some minutes, Then he | 


thoughtfully descended the steps. 

He seemed to be troubled. He walked with . 
his head drooped upon his breast. Now and | 
then he kicked the loose pebbles out of his path | 

| with a savage impetus. 
Curse it,” he muttered, ‘‘ what untoward 


fate has turned up, now? Something is wrong, | 


‘ Ican feel it in my bones. That woman! Is | 
it. Janet Impossible!’ How could she find me 


here, under another name? Ha, ha, ha! She | 


has not wit enough for that. Poor fool! 
“Who is it, then? I must find out as 
speedily as possible. Heaven grant it is no- 
body te work me mischief. Sweet Rachel! be- 
pl witching Rachel! I would not give you up 


‘ 
Na es Ae ‘ i 


Turning, she walked rapidly away, the con- 
viction growing stronger and stronger in her 


Just then Mrs. Heathcliff made her appear- | 
She called to him, | 


“T had only a word to say,” she whispered, | 
You are still de- 


Nothing has occurred to change my — 
‘You are likely to meet with opposition , 


| now. ~The thought of possession is too delight- 
‘ful by far.” 

Smiling and smirking he walked on. He 
tried hard to banish every disagreeable 
thought. He meant to fill his whole heart 
and soul with delightful dreams of Rachel. 

Bad, unprincipled, coarse as the man was, 
this love he felt for the young, innocent girl 
was genuine. It filled his whole being, and 
was likely, in time, to make him better and 
purer. 

Unconscious what feet had trodden that 
way a few moments before him, he took the» 
path leading down to the little wicket. Pres 
| ently he paused in the shade of a fine old larch, 
to wipe his heated forehead. 

“ve fought a good fight with the world and 
the devil,” he muttered, between his close-set 
teeth. ‘‘I’ve waded through difficulties and 
discouragements that would have killed an- 
other man. And now, when love and peace 
offer themselves, am I to be balked of both? 

“No,” he cried, stamping his foot in sudden 
frenzy. ‘I don’t know who has dogged me to 
this place, But let them takecare! It would 
| be dangerous to cross my path, just now.” 

His fist was shaking wildly in air. Some 
thing dark, malignant, horrible had come into 
| his evil face. His small, twinkling eyes shone 
like two balls of fire. 

The gate clanged sharply. A shadow fel} 
across his path. Looking up he saw the yel- 
| low old, woman who had mystified Madam, 
Gale so completely. 
| A muttered imprecation fell from his lips. 
| His jaw dropped. He recoiled, ashen white, 

and stood staring breathlessly at the sudden 
apparition. 
| She returned his gaze, grinning horribly, the 
while, and stretching out one of her bleached 
and shriveled hands, 

“Edward,” she said, in a low, hoarse voice, 
“are ou glad to to see me?” 

He struck down her hand, glaring at her 
ieee as if tempted to lay her dead at his 
ee 

“You?” he hissed, venomously. ‘ You?’ 

The ghastly grin "left her face. She drew 
back, her lip quivering, and a great tear splash- 
ing over her faded cheek. 

“Yes, Edward,” she answered, meekly. 

‘Why are you here? Answer me that?” 

“T came because you were here.” 

He ground his teeth, cursing fearfully. Hie 
| long body curled itself up as a panther curls 
when ready to make some fearful leap. 

“How dared you follow me?’ he screamed. 
** How dared you?” 

** pecause—because—I love you.” 

The answer seemed to touch him, The 
white-heat of anger’ went out of his face. 
His hard mouth softened. He looked at the 
woman more kindly than he had done be 
fore. 

‘Poor Jane!” 

The words were scarcely audible. But, low 
as was the tone in which they were utter- 
ed, the woman caught them. She sprung to- 
ward him with a hysterical cry, 

“God bless you! Now you are kind and 
good again. Now you are my own Edward.” — 

Her long arms wreathed themselves about 
his neck. He stood panting, gasping, shudder- 
ing in her embrace a moment, then released 
| himself, 

“Jane,” he said, looking steadily in her 
face, “ what do you "intend to do, now that you 
are here?” 

She hesitated, brushed her hand once or 
twice across her forehead, and then made an- 
swer, with a cunning smile: 

“As if you did not know, Edward. Oh, for 
shame|!’? 
| He shrugged impatiently. 

“Try to collect your senses, Jane. In the 
first place you may tell me if it was you who 
was asking for me, this morning?” 

“Oh, yes, of course,” smiling and bobbing. 

“But you asked for Mr. Dent.” 

“T know,” bobbing again, and leering at 
him cunningly. “But, what’s in a namef 


Did you think a name could hide you from me, 
Edward?” . j 


for a good 


a No,” he answered, biting his lip. 

“No,” she echoed, triumphantly, it seemed. 
You might be Brown or Smith or Jones to 
the rest of the world, but you would still be 
Edward, my Edward, to me.” 

“How did you find me here?” y 

“How?” pressing her fingers upon her tem- 
ples. ‘How? The birds must have told me 
where to look for you, or the night-winds whis- 
pered it, I don’t know? I can only tell that 
T wanted you so very much.” 

He was silent. He cast uneasy glences up 
and down the path. What if some one were 
to come down from the house. How could he 
rid himself of her? 

“The birds and the night-winds told me 
something else,” she went on, after a pause, 

They told me you were learning to love an- 
other. I believe that is why I came.” 

“To learn if the birds and the winds were 
bers 3 you the truth?” 

“ And if they were?” 

She writhed, started away from him a lit- 
tle, and said, sharp ly 

“T think I should ‘an you!” 

Mr. Dent sprung forward and caught her 
arm in a vise-like grip. 

“You fool! You accursed fool!” he shrieked. 
“Come away with me! You shall come!” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A WOMAN’S COQUETRY. 

THAT same evening, just as the early dusk 
was beginning to shroud the landscape in its 
purplish glooms, Grace Atherton sat at her 
chamber window, leaning over the sill. 

Her face looked flushed, _She was eagerly 
watching and listening, with her brilliant 
®yes fixed upon a single spot in the shrubbery 

Ow, 

The syringas parted presently, and a young 
man stepped out into the path He was a 
Mets handsome fellow, blonde-bearded and yel- 

low-haired. He had a tall, well-knit figure, 


and the muscular arms and limbs of a young’ 


athlete, 


He gazed anxiously up the path for a mo- 
ment, as if expecting somebody to come down 
from the house to meet him, and then, drop- 
ping his head aelectery sprung into the 
Screen of bushes 

race had drawn ae from the window soon 
enough to avoid being seen by him; but not 
before she — sharply scrutinized both form 
and featur 
Tam Rat mistaken,” she muttered. ‘It is 
bay same mysterious stranger who met Rachel 
in the garden the night when she first came to 
Fairlawn. He has come back in the hope of 
seeing her again,” 

Grace knitted her brow thoughtfully. She 

been eee foe the last fifteen minutes 
view of the dark figure she had seen 
creeping in and out the shrubbery, in the bush- 
. mn Eaten, by the merest accident, a little 


When the op pportunity came at last, she felt 

very she made. It 

ed to her that she might 

seen that figure only 

once before, and in’ the somber gloom 
of night; but she Was sure she knew it again. 

. ead ile Regen deliberation, she rose, 

w Over her head escend- 

ed to the garden. al sb 


“T will keep tryst with 


lover in your 

atom for this time, my beautiful Rachel,” 
ught, a half-cynical smile curling her 

ra lip. “It would be scandalous for a be- 


trothed young lady like yourself to 9 about 


rapidly toward the ne a 
she had seen the handsome stranger, Her 


as strange men in all sorts of p 


tread was light and noiseless as that of a spirit. 
As fate would have it, she met the man face to 
face, just as he had stepped into the path to 
take another observation, 
recoiled, growing very red in the face, 
He seemed surprised and confused at seeing a 


beautiful 
st him 


young lady standing there, looking 
with such a pretty air of assumed be- 


v 
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“JT beg your pardon, miss,” he muttered, 
apologetically, raising his hat to her. 

“He is superb—a perfect Apollo,” thought 
Grace. ‘Rachel’s infatuation no longer puz- 
zles me.” ~ 

Aloud she said, with a pretty air of blended 
dignity and courtesy: 

* Were you going to Fairlawn?” 

‘‘No, miss,” he answered, hesitatingly. 
am a trespasser on these grounds,” 

**Perhaps you were looking for some one?” 

“¢No—no!” 

He bowed, walked on a few steps, and then 
turned back again. 

‘‘T was looking for some one,” he said. 
‘Perhaps you can help me. At any rate, I 
wish to trust you. One so beautiful would not 
betray me.” 

She dropped her bright, dark eyes, and made 
answer: 

‘¢Whom do you wish to find?” 

‘* Miss Clyde.” 

“Rachel?” she exclaimed, with a well-affect- 
ed start. 

“Yes, Rachel Clyde,” he returned, eagerly. 
‘¢-You know her?—you are her friend?” 

She nodded. 

“‘T was sure of it. I am very anxious to 
see her, but for certain reasons, cannot ask 
for her at the house, Will you send her here 
to me?” 

“ Certainly, if you wish it.” 

She smiled brightly, and turned as if to go 
away. Thenasudden thought seemed to strike 
her. 

“Dear me! I had forgotten!” she exclaimed, 
in well-acted dismay. ‘Rachel is out driving 
with Mr. Dent.” 

She uttered the falsehood so glibly that the 
young man never thought of doubting her 
word. 

“Driving with Mr. Dent?” he echoed. ‘ That 
is strange—very strange indeed.” 

“T do not think so.” 

She was laughing softly. He looked at her 
steadfastly. 

“Why not?” he queried. 

“Of course you know they are betrothed 
lovers?” 

He started a little, and then burst into a 
loud laugh. 

“Rachel and Mr. Dent lovers? No, I did 
not know it. Perhaps you will tell me next 
that oil and water have assimilated.” 

Grace drew herself up haughtily, 

“You doubt my word, sir, but I have told 
you the truth. If they are not lovers, they 
ought to be, for they are to be married in less 
than two weeks.” 

“ Married?” 

“You seem to delight in echoing my words, 
sir. I really wish you would not.” 

Glancing up at him swiftly, she saw that he 
had grown ghastly pale. One of his clenched 
hands was uplifted, shaking wiidly in the 


“Ty 


air. 

“Married?” he said again. ‘ You are tri- 
fling with me, Rachel marry that man! Ah, 
just heaven!” 

‘“ Why shouldn’t she marry him?” said Grace, 
tartly. 

“Why? Good God!” 

He stood writhing and quivering. Some- 
thing in her face seemed to strike sudden con- 
viction to his heart. He turned upon her al- 
most fiercely. 

“Js this thing true you are telling me?” he 
demanded. 

** As true as the gospel,” she made answer, 

A groan broke from him, He covered both 
hands over his face, a moment, and then re- 
moved them. 

‘“‘I beg your pardon,” he said, in a hoarse 
voice. ‘I had no right to doubt your word.” 

*« You had no occasion, at least.” 

“ But this is such a terrible thing for me to 
believe—” He stopped suddenly. Overpow- 
ered by the emotion that wrung his soul, he 
caught her hand-and pressed it to his lips. 

“Dear lady,” he cried, “tell me everything. 
I would know the worst. Do you know why 
Rachel consented to wed that man?” 


‘dearly for all this wrong and treacher, .” 


ahaa aaa aoe offered no 


yt) a eee 


ba Because he is rich, and she is poor, 1 sup- 


6, no! tou are very wide of the truth. 
It was not that—it was not that. I think I 
see it all. She meant to sacrifice herself to 
others. She meant to sacrifice herself to me!” 

He stopped to wipe away the clammy drops 
that had broken out on his forehead. 

“She shall not do it,” he went on, fiercely. 
‘That villain, that thricé-accursed villain has 
driven me a step too far! He shall yet pay 


Then he flung her hand rudely, violently ~ 
from him, swung on his heel, and darted like a 
madman into the shrubbery. a 

Grace felt frightened and puzzled. Shehad . 
seen something awful in the man’s face before 
he left her so abruptly—a dark, vengeful. ha- 
tred that made her shudder. 

What had she done? Too late she regretted 
bitterly her careless words—her silly artifice 
to arouse the jealousy of this handsome stran- 
ger. Murder might come of it, and if 80, ; 
could she ever hold herself guiltless? a 

Thoroughly alarmed, she turned and fled ios 
precipitately toward the house. Mrs. Heith- ato 
cliff met her on the terrace steps. bn 

“Oh, mother!” she moaned, throwing tar are. 
self, panting and sobbing, into the perplexed 
woman’s arms, Te 

Mrs. Heathcliff gently sought 1 soothe her. 

‘ My poor child, what bas happened? Why  ‘' 
are you so disturbed? Try to tell me, and to 
compose yourself,” 

Grace shivered from head 0 foot. She was. 
really very muth frightened. She feared 
some terrible calamity would follow her ‘idle 
words. 

I have been so foolish, so culpable,” she 
cried. ‘‘I can never forgive myself.” bi 
Then, in answer to her mother’s questions, : 
she related the scene that had ae pyretncnerd - has 

en. 

“That poor young fellow was: neasly tea: 
a ” she said, in conclusion, “If he meets 
Mr. Dent, there will be blood spilled na 

them.’ 

Mrs, Heathcliff had stood leaning against the a 
iron railing that protected the steps, Her face 
was ashy white, and a wild look of ‘terror a 
showed itself in every feature. . 

“That man—the stranger,” chor ranttabed, 
giving no heed to Grace’s last none “What 


- was he like?” ‘Ce 


“Tall and handsome, with ecboridétbeardit-” 

‘* And wonderful yellow hair??) 

‘‘Yes, the most beautiful ‘hair in the world 
—like spun gold.” eM SNoMOR 

Mrs. Heathcliff hid her face, and ‘slowly fal- 
tered: - Tet i 

“Tt is he!” OW aerating. 

Grace caught the words. “Who is it?’ she 
demanded. ; 1 beeeid 9 a 

No answer. & Who is it?” she cried, again. 
“Mother, you know atearesiea Saar a 
not tell me who he is?” ~ bine * 

Mrs. Heathcliff brought the vues back to lip 
and cheek by a powerful effort. ri gh 

‘‘Hush, child,” she said, harshly: “You are. 
mistaken. I know no more of him than bard 
pe told me.’ if ee 

Grace shrugged, coughei,. wiped bee beauti- 
ful eyes, and said, after a pause: 

“Mr. Dent was not praigy- nt ‘house an hour 
ago. Has he returned?” 

“No.” ¥- Reyesare’ 

** You don’t know where he ist” a 9th 

“ No. ” : i: 

““T was sure of it,” clasping ber adnate © 
looking scared. “He must be in the 
and might meet the stranger at any | 

“True,” returned Mrs. Heathcliff, } 
her brow thoughtfully. : 

‘Tt must not be poranitted) I tell you mar 
der will be done!” 

Who is to prevent it?” 

“ You—and I—” answered Grace, h 
ty. “Come down into theshrubbery with : 
You must come. I cannot rest until 4 have 
found Mr. Dent or the stranger.” 

“Humph!” sneered Mrs. Heathcliff, but. her 

opposi- 


wu 


pee Tbal ¢ Gotan 
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“They slipped noiselessly into one of the 
: nearest paths. Twilight had deepened rapidly. 
‘ was now quite dark in the shaded walks, 
: but a gibbous moon hung in the western hea- 


ae de 


ven. 


They had not proceeded far when the report | 
| even. 


i: of a pistol. at no great distance, rung out sharp 
and shrill on the quiet air. 

‘ Grace heard it, and uttered a wild, wild 

hriek 

es “Too late—too late!” she screamed. ‘Oh, 


my God, what have I done?” 
ay. Then she fled precipitately in the direction 
: from whence the sound proceeded. 


CHAPTER XVIL 
_ THE PISTOL-SHOT, 
THAT same evening, and about the same 
hour, Rachel was wandering by herself in the 
2 more remote grounds, 


| Ah, what a sweet haven of rest they seemed 


She had stolen forth quietly. She did not 
wish anybody—even Colonel Heathcliff him- 
self—to w she had left the house. 

By perfect silence in regard to her own 

_ movements—and in that way alone—could she 
_ hope to escape Mr. Dent’s unwelcome atten- 
tions. 


She was to be his wife, her promise had 
been given already, but she meant to enjoy 
her freedom away from him as long as_ possi- 
ble. ‘ 
It was a beautiful night—vsalm, cool, odor- 

ous with the balmy breath of,summer in its 
golden prime breathing softly upon her cheek. 
. Bordering on the remote grounds was a 
small lake, and having reached its shore she 
sat down on a fallen log that lay drifted across 
the yellow sands, to rest. 

- Somebody came up behind her, presently. 
. She heard the step, but sat quite still, with a 

_  wildly-beating heart. She would have known 
it among a thousand. 

_ Nearer and nearer it came—a slow, weary 

. step that had no life or elasticity about it. It 

paused an instant, less than two yards away, 
- there was a sudden exclamation of surprise, 
_.—. and then it bounded close toher side. ~ 
Piss ‘“‘Rachel—my Rachel!’ | 

The cry came. straight from a breaking 
heart. She felt herself clasped in the embrace 
of two warm, loving arms. Hot kisses were 
-showeredon lip and cheek. _ 

She knew it was Dr. Tremaine who held her 
thus. But she had no strength to resist him. 

Heaving a long-drawn sigh of relief, she rested 
her head on his great, heaving chest, and for a 
moment was happy. 
_ © Thank God for this!” he murmured, in low, 
rapt tones, “At first I meant to pass you 
| without a word. I tried to do it; but I could 
not] could not.” . 
; He kissed her over and over again, while she 
1a lay passive in his arms, like a’ weary child. 
passive, scarcely breathing, in fact. — 
“Qh, Rachel, you are such a puzzle to me,” 
 . he went on. ‘Sometimes [ am as sure of 
5 your love for me as of mine for you. Iam at 

_ this moment. I know you love me. If you 

_ do not, you are either very coquettish or very 

eruel. Let me clasp you closer, darling. It is 

happiness to hold you thus. The memory of 
this blissful moment will help me to endure 
the -coldness and indifference with which | 
you may greet me the very next. time we, 

meet.” , 

_ His eager, pardonable words called her to | 

herself. She writhed out of his arms, and turn- 

edasif to fly. , 

Qed help me!” she moaned. ‘ You must 

let go. I am the promised wife of , 

- r.” 1 
rT) I will not if i ) 
; lips if you love me.’ 
y ea on ites to her sideagain, with his arms 
held out, and his great, burning eyes—eyes so 

‘full of love and despair and mute appeal— 
fixed steadfastly on her face. per» 

“(This is madness,” she murmured. 

‘It is destiny,” he answered. ‘We were | 
-— gneant for each other.. Dare you deny it?” 

fae could not. She stood palpitating and 
trembling; her strength, her power of resistance 
‘was nearly gone. 


let you go until you tell me with 


i” 
res 
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“Go away,” she plead iteously. ‘+ You 
see how mi Tam. are " 

‘Have you been merciful to me?” 

‘Oh, Dr. Tremaine, you do not know—you 
do not even guess—what I have suffered of late. 
Ihave not been mistress of my own actions, 
You must not judge me,” 

“T will not. Iwill only love you. Come, 
Rachel.” 

His arms were stretched toward her again. 


to promise, clasped close to that beating heart. 

A fierce temptation assailed her for the mo- 
ment. She leaned nearer and nearer to the 
waiting arms, as if drawn thither by some 


| and trembling. 


magnetic force. Another instant, and her 
head would have been pillowed upon his 
breast. 

‘A sound startled her—the report of a pis- 
tol near at hand. It echoed sharply on the 
still night air. She started up wildly. A 
single thought seemed to take possession of all 
her being. 

“Oh, Dick, Dick!” she screamed, pressing 


her hands to her head. 


She would have plunged into the gloom of 
the shrubbery that bordered the lake, but Dr. 
Tremaine held her back. 

‘“What is it?’ he asked, 
fear?” 

‘Dick, Dick!” she cried again. 
murdered him!” 

Dr. Tremaine’s face shadowed. Who was 
“Dick?” The handsome young fellow he had 
seen with her in the garden, that night? 

“Tt was some fowler,” he said, soothingly. 
“You have no need to tremble so, Itis not 
unusual to hear a pistol-shot in the vicinity.” 

But the report seemed to startle her in very 
nearly the same way it hadstartled Grace, She 
had an instantaneous conviction that.somemis- 
fortune had happened. 

“ Let me go,” she cried, eagerly, 
know the worst. Let me go.” 

‘“‘T will go with you.” 

Heclasped ber hand tightly, and led her into | 
the profound gloom of tho shrubbery, where 
the pale moon helped to light their way, walk- 
ing rapidly in the direction from whence the 
report had come, 

Rapid as was his step, Rachel more than kept 
pace with him. She breathed heavily, and 
hurried onward over every obstruction, with a 
fierce eagerness that would brook no delay. 

Finally they reached an open glade on the , 
other side of the lake, at a little distance from | 
the water’s edge. The pale moonbeams, drop- 
ped into this secluded spot with a cold and | 
silvery luster. 

Dr. Tremaine paused an instant, and sought 
to hold back his companion, as they emerged 
from the shrubbery. 

~ He saw Mrs. Heathcliff and Grace standing 
in the center of this glade, bending over some 
dark object lying at their feet. 

Let me go forward. first,” he said, almost 
harshly. 

But Rachel gave a wild stare all around, and 
pushed off his detaining hand. 

“No, no, no!” she shrieked, and rushed to- 
ward the little group. 

Dr. Tremaine had no resource but to follow. 
He saw Mrs. Heathcliff start, and frown dark- 
ly, as they came up; but she instantly made 


‘What do you 
‘They have 


“T must 


; room for them. 


“‘ Murder has been done,” she said, in cold, 


stern tones, 
‘“* Murder?” echoed Rachel. ; 
She reeled giddily. She knew there was a 


' dark, still object lying on the dewy grass be- 


fore her. But she could not look down. She 
tried to do so, and reeled giddily. 

«« Who has. been killed?” she shrieked, clasp- 
ing her fingers over her temples. ‘ Who is ly- , 
ing there? Ob, why will you not tell me?” 

“Tt is Mr. Dent!” | 

Mr. Dent?” 

She stood as if paralyzed, a moment. Great, | 
clammy drops broke out all over her forehead. 
She tottered, and clung quaking to the arm of 
Grace for support. 

‘Qh, merciful Heaven!” | 

_ Mrs. Heathcliff stared at her darkly, and , 
Fs \ 


' ae 


‘ 
oh ea mE 


luridly, it seemed. The moonlight shining 


on her face, showed how white and stern it 


was 

“God forgive you, Rachel,” she said, “ if 
this is your work.” 

“Her work, mother?’ cried Grace, starting 
“Hush, oh, hush! You know 
it is not.” 

“Directly, it may not be. But there was a 


| reason for the fearful deed that has been done. 
| What was that reason?” 


Sue giureu wround, trom one to the other, 
but nobody made answer. Dr. Tremaine was 
stooping over the body, and carefully ex- 
amining it, 

‘‘He is quite dead,” he muttered, ‘The 
ball must have pierced some vital part, and 
death was instantaneous.” 

Mrs, Heathcliff heard without heeding hitn, 
A dark flush had crossed her face. 

“T must speak out my mind here and now,” 
she said. ‘Jealous hatred was the palpable 
cause of this murder. Mr. Dent was betroth- 
ed to Rachel. She had another lover, a mys- 
terious stranger, who never dared’ show his 
face—a tall, yellow-haired young fellow who 
has been seen more than once hovering about 
these grounds. He—” 

A bitter moan came from Rachel’s white 
lips. It touched even the heart of Grace. In. 
an agony of remorse and contrition she sprung 
to her mother’s side. 

“Don’t go on,” she pleaded. 
of heaven, say no more!” 

Mrs. Heathcliff was silent a moment, stand- 
ing with her mouth firmly shut and drawn 
down at the corners in a sort of angry pertur- 
bation. Then she cried out, fiercely: 

“T will’ speak! This yellow-haired stranger — 
is the murderer, and should be denounced as 
such. I here denounce him. He must be 


“ For the love 


| found and brought to punishment.” 


““Dick—poor Dick!” gasped Rachel, in faint. 
heart-sick tones. 

The words were forced from her lips in 
spite of every effort to keep them back. Grace 


; looked seared, perplexed. 


“Hush!” she whispered. “Say nothing, ao 
nothing to betray him.” / 

Grace looked a ghost herself. She was 
shaking from head to foot. She felt guilty. 
miserable, Would this terrible calamity ever 
have happened if she had held her peacet ~ 

“Oh, my God! what have I done?” she 
thought. 

Aloud she said, turning her white face upon 
her mother: 

“This is no time for idle accusations. For 
my sake, if not for Rachel's, be silent.” — 


CHARTER XVIIL 
THE END OF THE RED TRAIL. 

Mrs. HEATHCLIFF replied with an angry 
snort. But she had done all the mischief she 
cared to do at that moment, and could affore 
to remain silent. 

Grace’s demeanor puzzled her, however. She 
could not understand that the iron of re- 
morse had already pierced the proud girl to 
the heart. agiltes m 

Seeing the crime and mi. she had per- 
haps, though unwittingly, ollie areas « 
sudden and radical change in the haughty 
beauty. mem ts eg 

Dr. Tremaine’s brow was dark and lower- | 


ing. 

“Madam,” he said, coldly, “our first’ duty 
is to the dead. Afterward we can give more 
thought to the living.” 

Mrs. Heathcliff caught the tone of reproach 
in which these words were uttered and bowed 
stiffly, though with curling lip. 

“T accept the rebuke. Now what is to be 
done?” 

He was about to answer, but stopped sud- 
derly, with his eyes bent steadfastly upon the 
ground, — | 

cr Strange,” he muttered. “ Here is a traik 
of blood leading away trom the spot,” | 

Stooping nearly to the ground, he distin- 
guished it pipintly in the moonlight—clots and 
smears of blood on the grass and the shrub- | 
bery, looking like dark, unsightly blots in the 
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uncertain light, but clearly blood to his prac- 
‘tised eye. 

Grace knelt beside him. She groped along 
‘the grass. She, too, saw the blood, and one of 
her hands was stained by it. 

She wiped it off, shuddering. 
oT ch trail leads toward the shrubbery,” she 
Sai 
, ‘ane Yes,” answered Dr. Tremaine, thought. 
hs Not From it ?” 

He did not answer, but silently pointed out 
the perceptible impress of a heavy foot in a 
bed of yielding moss at the distance of three 
or four yards, The foot was certainly point- 
ae from the spot where the corpse was 

7 £. ‘ 

The ‘eyes of the two met for a moment. 
Fa same thought had entered the mind of 


eac 

* For Rachel’s sake,” whispered Dr. Tre- 
Bene) rising, very white, but uttering no other 
word. 

“For Rachel’s sake,” answered Grace, in the 
same low tone, following him back to her 
mother’s side 

But Rachel had been watching them with 
great staring, wide-open eyes, full of unut- 
terable dread and terror. Nothing that had 
an said or done had escaped her observa- 

10n. X 

She crept up close to Dr. Tremaine, took his | 


hand in her own that shook so he could scarée- | 


ly hold it, and pressed it warmly. 

“Thank you,” was all that she said, — 

ft was enough. He knew from that mo- 
ment she had caught at his own suspicion, and 
shared it. ' tee 

Now, turning sharply round, he said: 

“Go to the house, all of you, for help. I 
will remain with the body. Send three or 
four men with a litter.” ¢ 

“Yes, it must be done,” said Mrs. Heath- 
cliff, drawing her scarf more closely, and shiv- 
ering a little. ‘You will havea lonely watch 
while we are away. Come, Grace.” 

Rachel lingered behind the rest. Her eyes 
Were burning like two stars in the fearful pal- 
lor of her face. ; 

“Let me share your vigil,” she pleaded. 

Giving her a swift glance, he replied: 

‘‘ No, I am not afraid to remain alone, Go, 
quickly, ” 

His look said: 

“You must go. It is the only way if you 
do not wish to call immediate attention to what 

you and I suspect.” 


She understood him. 
I will go,” she whispered, heaving a long- 
drawn sigh. “Dr. Tremaine, I can t you 
to do what is for the best.” 


This was all, Mrs. Heathcliff and Grace 
were already several yards away. She ran 
ee to — them, and the next instant the 
‘shrubbery the three figures from Dr. Tre- 
maine’s sight, 


He sat down besi 
guid, all the beside the corpse, pale and lan- 


weariness and misery he felt 
pert itself in his face now that the neces- 
Oh, ie nt no longer existed. 
looked. aii and cheerless the moonlight 
Py te seca through the tangled greenness 
of the me » lying on the wet and glistening 
grass, and creeping noiselessly over the pallid 
features of the dead man by his side. 

What a vast grave of wrecked hopes the 
world seemed, with sorrow and heart-break 
perpetually striding up and down its length like 
twin-sisters, ever inseparable}, __, 


“What will the end-lbe; Oh, what will the 


end be?’ he repeated snself, than 
once, while that lonely vigil lasted. « Poor 
Rachel! God pity her!” 

Well might he say that! 


It was, indeed, poor Rachel! His heart bled 
for her. Every doubt he had ever felt was in- 
creased ten-fold by what had happened. . She 
loved this handsome stranger who had murder- 
ed Edward Dent! In vain he triedi‘to think 
otherwise. The conviction would force itself 
pes upon his mind. 

ow she must ou knowing all his guilt | 
and wickedness! F , if oe s , 


; 


| ran 


‘‘Ah, had she only loved me one-half so 
fondly, how happy I might have made her,” 
he thought, once, and then grew ashamed of 
his own selfishness, . 

Presently voices sounded in the distance, 
and footsteps drew near. Four men emerged 
from the shrubbery, bearing some object be- 
tween them. 

They were the men Mrs. Heathcliff had sent 
with the litter. 

It was a solemn procession that filed along 
the shadow-haunted path leading up to Fair- 
lawn a little later. Dr. Tremaine walked first, 
with his head uncovered, and the cooing night- 
winds lifting the curls from his white fore- 
head. 

When they reached Fairlawn he had thrown 
off his heartsick mood, and was his placid, 
alert self once more. 

He took care to send the men in different 
directions before Mrs. Heathcliff had an oppor- 
tunity to see them—one for the village doctor, 
one for the undertaker, and the remaining two 
on other errands. .) 

He walked about the house, silentand watch- 
ful. Presently he saw a demure lit 
in sober drab glide out ofa 


eT 
It was Rachel. Of cou 


nd. “4 
“She is goitig to look fe 


do. Then he snatched i 
her. _ agua alge 
It seamed mean and wrong to be dogging 


her like this. But he plunged reck- 
lessly shfubbery! His anxiety would 
' aim, fo remain inactive. Some harm 
wus every now and then to listen, as 
wearer the scene of the murder. Dr. 
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Tremaigé was compelled to moderate his 
speed, #hd move with extreme caution. 
She did not linger in the glade, but ran on 


swiftly, as if frightened, plunging into the 
bushes toward which the bloody trail had 
pointed. 

Finally she halted and called in a soft, sup- 
pressed voice: ‘Dick, Dick! Where are you, 
Dick?’ and then ran on a little further, crying 
out again in the same manner. 

The second time there came an answer. It 
was a low moan only, and sounded from a 
dense thicket at the left. , 

She seemed to know the voice. With a 
quick exclamation of relief and joy, she thrust 
the thick branches aside and ran onward. 

Dr, Tremaine stood quite still, listening. He 
heard two or three low cries, an eager whisper, 
and then the sound of suppressed weeping. 

Afterward there was a silence. It lasted so 
long he grew frightened, at last, and was pre- 
paring to move on when he heard a little rus- 
tling of the leaves, and Rachel stood before 
him. 

_ She drew back, crying out sharply. He’ 
could see her whole figure quiver in the moon- 
light, ' 

“You?” she said, shrilly. 

“Forgive me,” and he held out his hand with 
a pleading gesture. | ‘‘I saw you steal away 


from the house, and followed you. I dared 


not trust you to come alone.” 

She seemed to catch her breath quickly once 
or twice. At last she looked up at him. 

*¢ You know all, Dr. Tremaine?” w 

“‘T know that the—that he is concealed in 
yonder thicket,” he answered, pointing behind 
her. 

‘‘Oh, my God!” She sprung forward. She 
caught his hand, raised it to her lips. “ You 
are good and kind and noble,” she cried. “‘ You 
will not betray him, Dr. “vemaine? You will 
not?” : 

The anguish of her appeal went straight to 
his heart. 


‘sharply. 


“That is not all,” she faltered, after a pause. 
‘We need help—your help.” 

“You shall have it.” 

She met his gaze with an earnest, wistful 
look. 

‘‘Do you quite understand me?” 

‘¢T think I do,” he answered. 

“That we need your assistance as a physi- 
cian?” 

“Yes. This man—your friend—is wound- 
ed. I suspected as much when I discovered 
the bloody trail in the glade.” 

‘¢We may trust you—we may depend upon 
you?” 

“cc Yes. ” 

She drew a long breath of relief and satis- 
faction. ‘ 

Come with me,” site whispered, leading the 

y into the thicket. ~ 
Nbr. Tremaine followed. On a mossy bank, 
w a chance strip of moonlight fell clear 
and bright, lay the wounded man.‘ His face 
looked ghastly, and his beautiful yellow hair 
fell over his forehead in wild disorder. — 

He heard Dr. Tremaine’s step, and started 


up, glaring at him savagely. 


“What do you want?” he demanded. 

» ‘Hush, Dick,” said Rachel, gtiding to his 
de. ‘Dr. Tremaine is our fri 

“Our friend!’ he repeated; 


*“!'fastly and half-suspiciously at the new-comer. 


“Yes, Dick. Do you think I would trusi 
him if he were not?” 

“No, no.” 

He put out his hand with a low, faint 
laugh. wn 

“Bxcuse me, Dr, Tremaine, if T dé net ri: 
to greet you. But you are very welcom 
you are indeed Rachel’s friend and mine.” 


coms,” ] 


—_——— 


CHAPTER cone 
DR, TREMAINE’S GuEST! " ~ 
‘*T am Rachel’s friend,” said Dr. 


“c So, so0,??" oro 

“Tf I do anything to help you, it w 
her sake.” 

The young man’s lip curled. ‘Very well,” 
he answered, coolly. ‘I am not disappcinted. 
TI never expected my fellow-beings to do much 
for the sake of humanity.” 

The words made Dr. Tremaine wince. He 
studied that handsome, fearless countenance 
more elésély than he had done before. The 
moonbeams shed a glory upon it, and upon the 
shining hair that crowned the superb head like 
an aureole. — ' , : 

He felt almost as if gazing upon some divine 
creation of the old masters—a pictured saint, 
rather than tangible flesh and blood. = 
“ Had that bright, handsome, fearJess young 
fellow stained his hand with the blood of a fel- 
low-being? It seemed monstrous, improbabl 
—hée could scarcely believe it. ’ 

“You are hurt,” he said, in a gentler tone, 
bending over him. 

. “Yes.” : 

** Where?” i 

“Here, in my side. It’s an ugly wound, but 
not dangerous, I hope.” 

“T will see.” 

Rachel left them for a few moments, while 
the examination took place. When Dr. Tre- 
maine called her back, she found the wounded 
man lying very still, looking ghastlier than 
ever, 

“Well?” she said, abruptly. © 

She could force no other question to her lips. 
But none other was needed. 

“The hurt is a bad one, but not necessarily 
dangerous,” said Dr. Tremaine, kindly. ‘‘He 
will need careful nursing, however.” 

She began to shake from head to foot. 
When she was able to command herself suf- 


| ficiently, she said: 


** Dick will not be able to leave the neighbor- 


“I may be doing wrong; I shall be severely | hood?” 


censured. But, for your sake, Rachel, I will 

do nothing to bring the criminal to justice,” 
She covered his hand with her kisses and her 

tears. She seemed almost beside herself. 


ry 


“For the present—no,” 
She clasped her fingers over her temples. 
For a moment she glared at him as if she were 


going mad. 
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———. 


will take him!” 

“No, they shall not.” 

“Who will prevent 12?” 

“ce I will,” 

She threw out her hands with a hysterical 
ery. “Oh, if you would—if you only would!” 

“T will. _ Have no fears.” 

“But here?” 

““We must get him to my house—you and I. 


It is just outside the village—half a mile dis- | 


tant across these fields. Nobody comes there, 
and I keep only two servants, a housekeeper 
and one other. They are faithful. I would 
trust my own life in their hands. They would 
keep our secret, and no one would dream of 
searching my house for a criminal.” 

“* No one,” : 

She stood quite silent a moment, as if dazed. 


But \tears otf gratitude overflowed her eyes, | 


and rolled down her cheeks, 

‘Yeu are so good, so kind to me,” she mur- 
mured. “And I have brought only misery to 
you. 

He made a quick gesture. 

‘‘Hush, We will not speak of that, 
you brayve—are you strong?” 

“Yes; quite strong.” 

‘We must get away from this as soon as 
possible.” 

“Oh, yes, yes. Be quick, “ Let us not lose 
@ moment,” 

The color came back to her ghastly face. 
Dick’s peril made her forget her own suffering. 

She grew active, vigilant, alert, in a moment. 
_ Dick was lifted up between them, The effort 
must have pained him fearfully, for his brow 
contracted, and he bit his lip. But he man- 
fully kept back all other manifestation of the 
agony he endured. 

“Lean upon me, Dick,” whispered Rachel, 
eagerly: ‘‘Don’t. mind how heavily. I am 
very strong—indeed I am.” 

“You are my good angel, Rachel,” said the 
young man, in the same suppressed tone. | 

But Dr. Trémaine’s ears were quick enough 
to catch everything. He would rather ‘not 
have heard, but how could he help it? 

“They must love each other very dearly,” 
he thought, unable to repress a bitter pang at 
the reflection, 


Are 


That night-journey across the fields was a | 


long and tedious one, Many times were they 
compelled to sit down and rest by the way, for 


' Dick (as Rachel called him) was a helpless bur- 


den in their hands, and they could proceed but 
slowly. 

The poor girl grew. feverishly impatient. 
At the slightest sound she would start and 
clasp her hands, or look behind her with a 
frightened ery, as if she feared pursuit. 

At last a long, low house, half buried in 
shrubbery, rose up before them like an en- 
chanted dwelling dropped in their path on some 
propitious moonbeam. : 

“Courage, Rachel,” breathed Dr. Tremaine, 
softly. ‘‘We are almost there.” 

‘Thank God!” 

Then she suddenly caught up Dick’s hand, 
kissing the listless fingers over and over again 
in a sort of wild ardor. 

‘‘@h, Dick, Dick,” she cried, ‘‘I feel that 
you are sayed!” _ 

The house looked dark and silent, but Dr. 
‘Tremaine drew Rachel and her companion into 
the shadow of some vines, and rung the bell 
sharply. 

There was a long delay, but at last the door 
was opened by an elderly servant-woman. 
She cried out at sight of Dr, Tremaine, stand- 


ing there: 

“Oh, master! I thought you were home 
and in bed long ago.” 

‘““Hush, Martha. I have brought some 


friends with me. . This young man has been 


badly hurt. He must remain here, several 


days, and you and I will nurse him,” 

He led Dick forward as he spoke, 

“c Yes, master. ” 

“ And,” speaking a little sternly, this time, 
“nobody is to be told that he isin the house, 
let what will happen, You understand?” 


sw 
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‘*‘'They will take him!” she muttered, * They | She nodded. She did not even .look much 


‘surprised. Perhaps she had grown used to 

_ strange freaks on her master’s part, 

|. “You are to tell Mary exactly what I have 
told you. I know you can both be trusted. 
Now help me to get the poor young fellow into 

* the house.” 

| There was no light save the one Martha car- 
ried. \Once in the hall, Dr. Tremaine tarried a 

' little, and, threw open the nearest door, 

‘‘Come in here,” he said to Rachel, ‘You 
are not to goaway. I will return for you as 
quickly as possible,” ; 

He had lighted the lamps while | speaking. 
| Then he went away. Rachel heard him lead- 
ing Dick into another room. 

She sunk into the nearest seat with a gesture 
of utter weariness. She felt giddy and faint. 
| She could scarcely tell whether she were awake 
or dreaming. Was all this horror real? 

A half-hour went by. Then the door opened 
again, and Dr. Tremaine looked in. 

‘‘ You can see your friend now if you wish,” 
| he said, ‘I have dressed his wounds.” 

She started up eagerly, When she reached 
the door she recoiled a little, growing very pale 
again. 

_ He will not die?’ she faltered. ‘‘ Dick will 
“not die? You have discovered nothing new?’ 
| No, The wound is deep, as I said before, 
| but not dengert us. With careful nursing he 


will recover.” , 

She drew a long, sobbing breath. 

“The ball!” she said. ‘Did you succeed in 
removing it?” 

Dr. Tremaine bit his lip, and a puzzled ex- 
pression showed itself in his face. 

“Tt was not a pistol-shot that wounded him,” 

“Oh, no, no, Of course not, LIheard but 
one report.” , 

She pressed her hands quickly to her brow 
| as if to still some awful pain that was there, 
Dr. Tremaine was watching her. 
‘You are faint,” he said, his tone a little 
|sharp, ‘Rouse up. You have borne a good 
‘deal. You must not give way now.” 

She forced a wan smile to her lips. 

“Pm better. I will not give way. Leadon.” 
Before they were half-way across the hall, 
however, she stopped him again, 

| “You say Dick’s wound was not given him 
by a pistol-ball, What then?” 

“He was stabbed!” 

She echoed the word, Herlook was ghastly. 

“Yes, A long, thin knife must have been 
used. ” 

_.“I don’t understand it. My brain is not 
clear tonight. Oh, I don’t understand it!” 

‘“‘ No wonder, poor child,” said Dr, Tremaine, 
trying to soothe her. “I think there must 
-haye been a struggle. The poor fellow was 

wounded, perhaps, even before the shot was 
| fired that—that—killed Mr. Dent.” 

A quiek shudder ran all over her. She sign- 
ed for him to say no more. 

_ He led her to the door of an apartment near 

the end of the hall, 

“Go in,” he whispered. ‘‘ But you must 
not remain long, or talk too much, Your 
friend is very weak.” ai 

He opened the door, let’ her pass in, then 

| Closed it softly again, and went away. 


CHAPTER XX, 
FAITHFUL FOREVER. 

-Racuen found herself in a ‘luxuriously-fur- 
nished bedchamber. Pictures and statuettes 
‘adorned the walls, and the floor was covered 
with a soft velvet pile. 

On a handsome ‘bedstead of carved ebony, 
supported by pillows absolutely snowy in their 
_ whiteness, lay Dick, very pale, very languid- 
looking. 

She crossed the floor and bent over him, her 
eyes filling. 

_ “Oh, Dick, Dick!” she cried, . 

. Holding out his hand to her, and smiling 
faintly, he said: 

_ “Don’t grieve for me, Rachel. I’m worth a 
dozen dead men yet.” 

It was a ghastly attempt at mirth. She 
| shivered involuntarily. — 


i 


| Would to God you had never,come, here: 
' She was forgetting Dr, Tremaime’s caution— 
forgetting everything save the one awful an- 
guish that filled her soul, .The words broke 
from her in spite of any effort to. keep them 
back. 

Dick understood her, A flush spread: over 
his face and kindled in his eyes. 

“Rachel,” he cried out, “it isn’t possible 
that. you believe me guilty—that you think I 
killed that man?” 

A burst of sobs was her only answer. 

“T did not! Iswear to you that I did not! 
These hands of mine are stainless of human 
blood, thank God.” 

She looked down at him, eagerly....He flush- 
ed again, under her gaze, and turned away his 
face, as if not car_ng to meet her eyes. 

‘* Dick, you would not deceive me?” 

“ Not to save my own wretched life,” 

‘‘T believe you.” 

She flung her arms about his neck kissing 
him in an agony of remorse and penitence. 
Oh, how helpless and exhausted he looked lying: 
there! 

“T am sorry I ever doubted you. But how 
could I help it? You will forgive me, Dick?” 

‘‘ Yes,” he answered, ‘‘I can forgive even 
that. I know you would not have deserted 
me, no matter how wicked and criminal I 
might have been,” 

“Never.” 

“‘T know more of your goodness to me than 
you think, Rachel. ‘You knew I was in the 
power of that man who called himself Edward 


Dent. You would have sacrificed yourself to 
save me,” ; ; 
‘‘Hush, hush,” 
|.‘ You would. You had promised to marry 
the villain. I know it.” 
To her wild stare he answered with a low, 
faint laugh. 


‘‘You wonder who told me—you meant to 
hide the truth from me, yourself. You knew 
I would suffer everything, rather than give 
you into that villain’s hands.” 

“Yes, yes.” 

‘‘And so I would. The cursed reprobate! 
Ob, Rachel, you do not know what I have suf- 
fered through that man!” 

He ground his teeth fiercely together. An 
expression of such concentrated bitterness as. 
made her shudder flitted across his face. 

‘‘Hush, Dick, Remember that he is dead.” 

“Ay, dead. I’m glad of that. He deserved 
to die, and just such a dog’s death! Oh, there 
is no pity for him, no forgiveness, in my 
heart.” 

She put up her hand to stop him, but he did 
not mind her, 

‘‘He has tormented. me for years, Rachel. 
He has hung on my path like a devilish blood- 
hound: I have never known peace or rest, 
Whichever way I fled to avoid him he waz 
suré to turn up first or last, and I had to do it 
all over again—fly to some new spot and try 
to begin a new life there. Ob, God, I wonder 
how I endured it so long! I wonder this 
right, hand of mine had not crushed him— 
struck him out of my path long since!” 

» Rachel wondered, too; realizing as she did 
how great must have been the temptation, and 
she felt thas God had been very good to keep 
him from the crime, ‘ 

She saw great clammy drops come out on 
his forehead and stand there like beads, 

‘‘He is dead, at last,” he went on, as if talk- 
ing to himself, “He can never again con- 
front me with ‘yis knowledge of the past. No 
more threats, .d jibes to bear—no more cring- 
ing forme! Wh, this freedom is glorious!” 

. He laughed aloud. Rachel clasped her 
hand over his mouth, shocked, horrified. 

“Don’t, Dick,” she pleaded. ‘It hurts me 
to see you like that.” . 

“ Does it, darling? Then I will restrain my- 
self. I wouldn’t pain you for the world. 
You know I would not.” . 

“é Y es. ” ; 

He drew her toward him, kissing her lips 

half a dozen times in quick succession... ., 

‘‘Sweet Rachel, my blessed comforter,” he 


whispered. ‘We will be happy, so very hap- 
py! Nobody can molest us now. That is all 
over.” 

He grew so bright, sohandsome and winning 
at the happy thought that she had scarcely the 
courage to rouse him from it. 

“You forget,” she whispered. ‘The dead 
man—the suspicious circumstances—” 

She could say no more. ‘He started up, 
shaking his fist wildly in the air. 

“Will they dare suspect me of that villain’s 
murder?’ he screamed. ‘ After all I have 
suffered through him, must he be my evil 
genius, even in death?” 

“Oh, Dick, be calm!” 

“How can I? Good God, this is more than 
T can bear!” 

His head had fallen on the pillow so that his 
face was hidden. Rachel raised him gently, 
her tears dropping upon his face. 

“Tt is hard,” she said. “But I thought you 
had grown used tothe thought that suspicion 


would be directed against you. I did not 
Mean to excite you so.” 
“Tt was not you, Rachel. It was the 


memory of what that man has done to hurt 
me.” 

‘Fear nothing,” she went on, in the same 
soft, soothing strain. ‘Dr. Tremaine will 
hide you here until you are better. Then you 
and I will go away—very far away—and be 
happy together.” 

“You would go with me?” 

“Oh, yes, yes.” 

** How good you are!” 

Somebody tapped at the door justthen. Ra- 
chel knew it was Dr. Tremaine, and she must 
go. It seemed very hard, but there was no 
help for it. She had meant to ask him just 
how he had received that wounc and what he 
knew of Mr. Dent’s murder, Lat, somehow, 
could not bring herself to do it. 

Rising, she kissed his brow, and said, softly: 

“Good-night. I will see you again soon.” 

“When, Rachel?” he asked, eagerly. “TI 
Shall count the moments. ‘You will not leave 
me to suffer alone?” + 

“Never, when I can help it. But I must 
not come too often, I might be seen, you 
know,” 

_ She went slowly out. Dr. Tremaine stood 
im the hall, with his hat and gloves on, waiting 
for her. reer 

“TY could not let you remain any longer,” he 


Said. “Tt would not have been well for you 
or him.” , 


He looked so pale, stern and haggard that | 
‘and the day afterward Mrs, Heathcliff stalked 


Rachel felt almost afraid of him. She suffer- 
ed him to slip her hand over his arm without 
one word of remonstrance. 

“T shall take you back to Fairlawn,” he 
“Tt would not be well for you to go 
alone.” 


Then they out into the summer |} 
ote eited their way along the | 


ight again, a 

nearest path to Fairlavun. 

‘Y & word was uttered. Dr. Tremaine 

on grave and silent. Rachel glanced 

eagerly up at him, once or twice, She wished 

he would speak to her, that he wottld not look 
so stern and cold. 

The white moon was shining’ on his face. It 
wore an expression she could not analyze, and 
so she sighed softly to herself, and would not 
break the pa toa , 

At last the little in the hedge-row 
was reached. Dr. Tremaine opened it, Giiking 
weGoom night” bh : 
: night,” he murmured. “Keep wy 
your courage, Rachel. I will do” all’ that Gan 
@ done for you and him. Now go in; and 
take care that no one sees you or suspects 
where you have been.” ‘ putts 
He turned away, after having spoken thus, 
and walked rapidly back along the path by 


. Which he had come. 


a) 


CHAPTER XXI. 
A FACE AT THE WINDOW, 
THE news of the murder spread like wild- 


fire through all that country. 


““ would it be any more than 


‘Savagely. 
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Various were the surmises, the conjectures 
to which it gave rise. But, to the majority, 
the whole affair seemed wrapped in impene- 
trable mystery. 

The few.who knew something of the facts 
kept them carefully concealéd. They wished 
to do so—all save one, and she was biding her 
time. 

The exception was Mrs. Heathcliff. 

To Colonel Heathcliff himself, Dent’s sudden 
death was something of a relief. But for the 
terrible manner in which it had occurred, there 
would have been no question in his mind. 

“ After all, I believe it’s better as it is,” he 
thought. ‘‘Dent was a bad man. He was 
doing no sort of good in the world. I thor- 
oughly distrusted him. Now, Rachel is saved 
from his clutches. The girl would have mar- 
ried him, in spite of us all, if this dreadful 
event had not occurred.” 

He knew very well that such a union would 
enly conduce to make Rachel’s whole life 
wretched beyond comparison. 

For his own part, he was growing to love 
the girl more and more. A thousand times 
had he wished she was his own daughter, that 
he might guard and watch over her with a 
parent’s affection. No father could have been 
fonder of her. 

‘‘Oh,” he would sigh, “if my own darlings 
had been spared tome, my little Eloise would 
have developed into just such another trea- 
sure!” 

He referred to twin children by a former 
marriage, who had met with the terrible fate 
of being burned to death in a sudden conflagra- 
tion. 

He was nearly as well as ever, now, but he 
would not, for one moment, think of giving up 
Rachel, She became more necessary to his 


happiness every day they were together. 


Mrs. Heathcliff realized something of all 
this. Of course she hated ‘the girl all the more 


‘| bitterly because her husband had grown so 


fond of her. 

“A stop.must be put to all this,” she wor! 
often say to herself, with an angry snort. “It 
is madness, ruin, to have matters goon in this 
way. I’ve sat passive long enough. » The time 
has come for me to act, and I will do it, too! 


| 


Oh, that I might crush them béth—him and : 


her—with the same blow! Oh; that I 
might!” 
Then she would clench her hands, and her 
face would grow purple with ‘passion, like the 
face of some Messalina. . 
The ingest sat; Dent’s body was buried, 


stiffly into the apartment where her daughter 


‘was sitting. 


“Grace,” she said, sharply, “what are we 


going to do? | 


‘Do, mamma?’ 

“Yes. Don’t echo my words, child; you 
know very well what I mean.” ‘ 

“But I don’t, though,” persisted Grace, 
changing color. 

“ You’re not blind. I’m speaking of Rache 
andand—that lover of hers, You can see 


the sort of footing that girl is gaining in this - 
-house.” 


te Yes,” « ; 
‘Colonel Heathcliff will adopt her, yet, and 


leave her all his money.” 


Grace started up. Her face was ghastly. 
* “Mother,” she said, in a very low voice, 
justice if he were 


to do so?” 


The eyes of the mother and daughter met. - 


Mrs. Heathcliff dropped hers almost instantly. 
“Fool!” she snarled, shaking her hand wildly 


“ At least I will never lend myself to 


any- 


thing mean or dishonest.” i 


' The firm, low tone was very impressive. 
Mrs. Heathcliff glared at the speaker, quite 


““* How long since you becameso scrupulous?” 
she sneered. ides "GIO, 

“Since that night—that awful night,” shud- 
dered Grace. ‘‘I learned a lesson then I shall 


' to be happy. 


: 


never forget. Oh, you do not know what: 
agonies of remorse I have suffered, or you. 
would be kinder to me.” 

‘¢Remorse?” 

“Yes. I cannot forget it was I who goaded. 
on that impulsive fellow until his fury ‘cul- 
minated in a deed of horror.” 

Mrs. Heathcliff laughed somewhat shrilly. 
She was looking down at Grace steadfastly and 
luridly. 

‘Tm going to set the officers of the law on 
the track of that wretch of whom you speak!” 
she whispered. 

‘Oh, mother!” cried Grace, clasping her 
hands wildly. ‘* You cannot!) You will not!" 

‘You will see.” 

“For my sake, mother, don’t do it.” 

“Bah!” sneered the angry woman. ‘ Do: 
you think ’m going to lose all the tricks in 
this desperate game, just because you have 
grown squeamish? No! I must work all the 
harder. I must fight for your interests, as 
well as mine.” 

Grace pressed her hands wildly over her 
heart. 

_ “Mother,” she cried, ‘‘hear me! I swear 
that I will never accept any good that comes 
to me in that way!” 

**You fool, you little fool!” 

I think Mrs. Heathcliff would have sworn, 
had she been a man. - As it was, she shook her 
jeweled hand more fiercely than ever, and 
scowled darkly upon her daughter. 
“You will not betray me?” she gasped. 
‘You would not dare do that?” 

Poor Grace shook her head and burst into 
tears. 

‘‘T cannot forget you are my mother.” 
‘“‘Humph! What an affectionate child you 
are,” bowing and grinning. ‘‘Such filial devo- 
tion is without a parallel.” * 

Grace made no answer. 
' “Tet me call to your mind one fact which 


as I do that Dr. Tremaine is madly in love 


with Rachel, and that Dent’s death leaves her ‘ 


free to marry him.” 
‘ Catching her breath sharply, Grace said in a 
muffled voice: 

“Tt does.” 

“She will marry him unless 
something to prevent it.” 

“Yes. They love each other. They ought. 
God grant they will be.” 

She could bear no more. She fled away, 
choking with sobs, quite overcome. 

Mrs, Heathe) ffs hard face did. not soften 
as she looked after her retreating figure. 

“Poor fool!” she muttered. ‘I must get 
her ovar this stupid-way of thinking. She'll 
come out all right in a few days. Now, she is. 
nervous and excited. It would be useless to 

e with her. I must act for us both, and 
without any assistance from her.” 

She did act, and to some purpose, for that 
very day she was closeted with one of the po- 


you and I do 


| lice force, to whom she revealed much of what 
vhas been transcribed in these pages. 


Rachel, meanwhile, all unsuspecting what a. 
perseveringenemy she had in Mrs. Heathcliff, 
paid daily, or rather uightly visits to Dick— 
for she never went until near midnight, when 
everybody at Fairlawn was supposed to have 


This night she went as usual; Dr. Tremaine 
let her in, pale, grim, taciturn. It was always 
he who. met her at the door. 

He would conduct her to the chamber where 
the wounded man lay, and then’ would -pace 


| the hall until she came out again, when he 


‘would fetch his hat and see her safely home 
in the air; “are you going to show the white | agai 
| feather?” 


nL , 
This night Rachel looked inte his face longer 
and more curiously than musual, when he met 
her at the door. Oh, how pale he was—how 
worn and thin! 

“He is bearing my burdens for me,” she 


thought, with a strange thrill anda keen pain. 


“T have made him very unhappy. | Oh, if I 
could only tell him all—if he would only give 
me the opportunity to tell him!” 

She raised her eyes to his with a wistful ex- 


ou may have overlooked. You know as well | 


al ee le 


a 
e* 
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ywho is to comfort you?” 


ypain and misery. Where was the old freedom, 
“the old friendly warmth that had been a part 


1 
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pression in their pure, clear depths. He saw 
it, changed color, and quickly averted his own 


‘gaze. 
a ‘Your friend is very restless to-night,” he 
gaid, in his grave, quiet way. ‘You must try 
to pacify him.” 

Rachel nodded. 

‘“‘ Yes,” she thought, ‘‘I will do that. But 


She turned away, feeling a vague sense of 


of their intercourse? Had this cold politeness 
‘usurped its place again? . 

She passed in to Dick’s bedside, feeling tired 
and out of sorts. For the first time, she was 
cool and rather cross with him. 

“You are late,” he said, in a reproachful 
tone, as she bent over him. 

“T could not come earlier. "You know, as 
well as I do, it is scarcely safe for me to come 
at all.” 

“You don’t love me,” he cried, looking at 
her fixedly. ‘‘ You begin to feel what a bur- 
denIam! I knew it would be so,” 

The glance and the words together melted 
her at once, _ A 

‘‘ Oh, Dick, Dick,” she exclaimed, ‘‘yyou know 


Llove you! Who else in all the wide world, 
could I love as I love you!” 

They kissed each other fondly. After a lit- 
‘tle pause Rachel said: = 

‘¢ What have you told Dr. Tremaine?” 

‘¢ Nothing.” 

She grew very grave, almost stern. 


‘Ts it quite fair, Dick? He has been so kind, 
so good to us both.” : 

“Very kind.” 

“tie ought to be told everything. It is his 
right.” 


She was leaning over him, smoothing down 


his beautiful hair, so like bright, spun gold. 


“TI hoped you would tell him, Rachel,” he 
whispered. 

She caught her breath quickly. A vivid 
‘scarlet flamed over cheek and brow. 

“J cannot! You know not what you ask.” 

Then, catching his wondering gaze, she said 
in a calm voice, that was still very firm: 

“It is your duty, Dick. I hope you will not 
shirk it!” 

“No,” reluctantly. 

‘And you will tell him very soon—the 
‘whole story?’ 

“Yes,” 

“You may do so safely.” 

Another silence fell, The window, near the | 
‘head of the bed, stood open, to admit the cool 
night-air. Glancing up quickly, Rachel saw a_ 
face—a woman’s face, framed in by the thick 
vines that clustered about it! 

CHAPTER XXII. 
_ ‘THE BLOW FALLS. | 

Ir was a white, cold, stern face that Rachel 
gaw at the window, and a pair of pitiless eyes | 
seemed to be glaring:in at her and Dick wit 
call the ferocity of a wild beast. ; | 

A shrill scream of terror brokefrom Rachel’s 
lips. She turned wildly toward the window. | 

face vanished. | 

“Oh, Dick!” she cried, and stood fixed where 
she was, like an image of death. 

He had seen nothing. 

“Why, Rachel—” he began. He got no 
further. The door was flung open suddenly, 
cand Dr. Tremaine strode into the apartment. | 


He had been pacing up and down the hall caught her mother’s words, When Mrs. Heath- 
cliff had left the room, she leaned quickly to- 


ward Rachel, and whispered: 


outside, where Rachel’s sbrill ery had reached 
““ What has happened?’ he demanded, look- 
ing eagerly from one to the other. . 
Rachel to the open window. Fora 
‘moment she could not speak, but stood pant- 
ing and trembling. — 


“We have been watched,” she gasped out, . 
at last. ee 4 
' Dr. Tremaine seemed to understand, almost | 


4 worl 


intuitively, what she had seen. He dashed to 
the window, swung himself lightly over the 
sill, and disappeared. 

_An interval of some minutes elapsed. Rachel | 


ra 


eyes. 


“Perhaps Lam very foolish, but it does seem 
to me that she wants your company for no 
good purpose.” 


manner,” Grace wep) on. 
your face. 
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sat with both hands clasped over her beating 
heart. - All her thoughts were of Dick and 
Dick’s peril. 

Had he been tracked to Dr. Tremaine’s 
house? And was he suspected of having borne 
a part in that fearful night’s work when Mr. 
Dent had been murdered? 

It was distraction to think of this possibility 
atall. Her head grew hot and heavy as if she 
were going mad, She could not answer Dick’s 
eager questions at all—she scarcely heard them. 

At last Dr. Tremaine came back, 

‘‘T have searched the grounds thoroughly,” 
he said, ‘‘ but have found no one,” 

Then, after a minute’s silence, he went on, 
with his eyes bent fixedly upon her. 

‘‘ What did you see? You have not told me.” | 

‘A woman!” | 

He started, stared a little, and repeated, 


| under his breath: 


‘‘A woman!” The answer seemed to sur- 


| prise him. What should a woman be doing 


there at that hour of the night? 

Rachel drew nearer to him, still quivering 
all over, and whispered; 

“Tt was Mrs. Heathcliff! 
Mrs. Heathcliff!’ 

‘¢Tmpossible! ’ | 

‘Oh, L hope it was all a mistake. But some- | 
thing tells me that woman is not my friend or | 
Dick’s.” | 

Dr. Tremaine could not account for it, but 
he felt a suspicion of the same sort. | 

‘“‘She is not our friend,” Rachel continued. | 
“She must have followed me when I came here | 
to-night; and if she did, she means harm to one 
or both of us.” 

She spoke wildly, incoherently, She scarce- 
ly knew what she was saying in the extremity | 
of her terror and distress. 

Dr. Tremaine seemed perplexed, but he said, 
with quite a stern look: 

“Hush, You must aes speak of Mrs. Heath- 
cliff in that manne: She is a lady. She 
would neve: dream vf making trouble for you | 
or him.” 

Nodaig slightly toward the bed where Dick 
was lying, he sent out. 

Rachel did not remain very late that night. 
She felt sick, frightened, tired, Dick’s con- 
versation wearied her. She could scarcely lis- 
ten to him. For the first time she felt almost 
sorry he had ever come nigh her. 

How much misery and heartache she might 
have been spared had he remained away from 
Fairlawn! ' 

She bade him a cold good-night, and so left 
him. Dr. Tremaine walked back with her as 
usual, But he seemed colder and sterner than 
ever. Even while he was walking at her side , 
it seemed as if seas of ice divided them. .| 

She slept little that night. The momentary 


I’m sure it was 


"glimpse she had had of the face at the window 


haunted her. In vain she sought to banish it. 
It was constantly recurring to her thoughts. 

Was it Mrs, Heathcliff she had seen? If so, 
what would be the result of this espionage? 

When morning dawned her perplexity had 
only deepened. Mrs. Heathcliff met her with 
one of her blandest smiles, when she went | 
down-stairs at a late hour, and kissing her on 
the cheek, said softly: 

‘‘How pale you are, my dear. I’m so sorry. 
I’ve ordered the carriage. You shall go out 
with me for a drive when you have eaten some 


breakfast.” 
Grace was standing near, at the time. She 


‘¢ Don’t go with her!” 
‘Why ?’ said Rachel, opening wide her 


“J don’t know,” coloring and hesitating. 


Rachel These were very singular 


words to come from the haughty beauty. 


“You are surprised to hear me speak in this 
““T can see it in 


You have uot fully trusted me in ‘ 


ae =~ \ 


; the past. 


: your bachelor establishment, 


But I do answer you that I am row 
your friend.” 

Her lip quivered. £he turned away. but 
paused at the door to add: 

“T cannot tell you why I distrust my mo- 
ther’s metive in asking you to drive out with 
her. It is an intuitive feeling, though she has 
appeared strangely all the morning. I hope 
you will ponder what I have said to you.” 

Rachel did ponder it well; but she drew a 
deduction that was false. 

‘Mrs. Heathcliff has something to say to 
me, I’m sure,” she thought, ‘Perhaps some- 
thing about Dick. I had better go with her.” 

It was nearly noon when they set out. Mrs. 
Heathcliff drove directly toward the village. 
She seemed to have a wonderful flow of spirits. 
There was something strained in her unnatural 
gayety. : 

With Rachel it was very different. Sho 
grew nervous, excited. Her heart almost 
ceased to beat when they approached Dr. Tre- 


| maine’s cottage, and the horses’ heads were 
_ turned into the beech-lired avenue that led up 
| to it. 


“Where are we going?” she demandea, 
wildly. 

“Don’t be frightened, my dear,” Mrs. 
Heathcliff made answer, witha smirk. ‘“ Dye 
taken a fancy to pay Dr. Tremaine a morning 
visit—that’s all. Of course you don’t care? 
It’s all very proper, under the circumstances,” 

She shot Rachel a swift glance from under 
her half-closed lids, and the poor girl was com- 
pelled to reply: 

“You know best.” 

“Yes, my dear, I know best.” 

Nevertheless, Rachel trembled with appre- 
hension, The warning words Grace had utter- 
ed came back to her. She wondered why Mrs. 
Heathcliff had taken this sudden fancy. It 
looked as if some danger threatened Dick, 

But she dared not remonstrate, White as a 


| lily, she followed Mrs. Heathcliff from the 


curings, when it presently drew up before the 
oor. 

Dr. Tremaine came out to welcome them. 
He gave Rachel a quick glance cf inquiry, and 
then said, pleasantly: 

“This is a surprise, Mrs, Heathcliff. I had 
not thought my poor little dwelling would be 
so graced.” 

She smiled, flirted her point-lace handker- 
chief, and returned: 

“I was always curious to take a peep at 
Ladies are per- 
mitted to cross its portals, I suppose?” 

“Oh, to be sure, They come like angels’ 
visits, however Enter, and let me make you 
welcome,” 

He flung wiv tos Joors. Mrs, Heathcliff 
tripped lightly into the parlor, nodding for 
Rachel to follow. Her cheeks were all aflame 
and there was a peculiar sparkle in her bright, 
dark eyes, 

She walked about the room, wondering 
and admiring. She did not notice, or else 
did not care, that no one else said an 
hs 3 

chel sat pale and silent. She could 
scarcely controlherself. Mrs, Heathcliff often 


_ glanced in her direction, and each time, it 


seemed, more malignantly than before. 

At last there came a sudden roll of wheels 
up the drive, and heavy steps crashing on the 
gravel, Dr. Tremaine walked to the window 
and looked out. While he stood there the steps 


; came tramping through the hail, 


abe door was flung open. Several men 


Dr, Tremaine confrontedthem. He was pale 


. but dignified, . 


“What means this intrusion?” he de 
manded, 

‘We have a warrant to search your house,” 
answered the foremost’ man, respectfully, 4 

« for what purpose?” 

“You must already be aware.” 

“T am not,” was the low, firm answer. 
_ “Then I will tell you,” said the man, glanc- 
sug quickly around the apartment, his eyes 


gs 
‘meeting Mrs. Heathcliff’s for a moment, asif — 
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seeking encouragement. ‘We want to search 
your house because we have been told that 
the murderer of Edward Dent is hidden here!” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE DARK HOUR. 


Ar those horrible words, which the man ut- 

red in a cool, even voice, Rachel hid her 
face, and gave a long, gasping sigh. 

She would have shrieked outright had not 
the necessity for self-control been forced so 
plainly upon her mind. 

r. Tremaine drew nearer to her, with a 
slow gliding movement. Presently he took 
one of her hands in his, and slightly pressed it. 

“ Courage!” he whispered. 

Then, sternly confronting the men, who 
stood grouped about the door, he said: 

“*You wish to search the house for the mur- 
derer of Edward Dent. Friends, neighbors, 
is thiskind: I: it right? Have I ever given 
you reasons to suspect me of doing anything 
unlawful?” 

‘ No, no,” cried two or three voices. 

“Think you I would harbor a criminal?” 

“No, no,” the same persons cried again. 

‘Then I hope you will go away quietly, and 
not put this indignity upon me.” 

The first speaker glanced furtively at Mrs, 
Heathcliff again, and then said, a little 
grimly: 

“Tt is of no use, Dr. Tremaine, We must 
search the house, Those are our orders, which 
we are compelled to obey.” 

“Even though I give you my word of 
honor that you will find no criminal here?” 

‘Even then,” was the grim answer. : 

q ibe man hesitated a little, adding, in a lower 

Ne: 

“T trust you will not hinder us in the dis- 
charge of our duty, We have received posi- 
tive information that the person we seek is in 

house.” 
_ Dr. Tremaine started slightly. After a mo- 
ment’s thought he bent over Rachel’s trembling 
figure, and said, softly: : 

“‘We will save him yet, if possible. Calm 
yourself. I will take the men up-stairs, first 
of all. While we are there, you must slip 
into Dick’s room and get him out of the house. 
_ He can walk a little way, I am sure. Hide 

him in the shrubbery until these wretches are 
oe ene will come to you. Do youunder- 


Lifting her ghastly face, she nodded, but did 
not speak, 

“ Are you strong enough to do it?” 

‘Yes, lam strong. Go trust me. 
endure anything for Dick.” 

“You are his good angel. Ah, would that 
Thad the power to inspire such love!” 

Turning, as he spoke, he found Mrs. Heath- 

cliffs dark eyes fixed steadfastly upon his 
face, Something in their expression—a furtive, 
treacherous glance—made him shudder inyol- 


I could 


untarily. ; 
“Come with me,” he said, addressing the 
men. “If my, humble home is to be pro- 


' faned in this way, the sooner it is over the 
better.” 

Passing out at the door, he crossed the hall, 
and began to ascend the stairg beckoning the 
men. to follow. : 

“Your search shall be thorough enough,” he 
muttered, sarcastically. “I’m going to take 
you from attic to cellar.” 

he men were preparing to follow him when 
Mrs, Heathcliff stopped them. 

““My dear Dr. Tremaine,” she said, sweetly, 
“why put yourself to so much trouble? I 
am sure if these persons are permitted ‘to 
Search the lower rooms they will go away 
Satisfied.” 

“The lady 

voice. * 
Ower floor.” e ify 3 

He stepped toward the. door of. the apart- 
ment where Dick was lying, and Jaid his hand 
On the knob. 

_ Dr. Tremaine sprung forward. “I beg you 
Will not go in there,” he said, earnestly. 


is right,” said the leader, in a 
We will confine our search to the 


~ 


“Why not, pray?” 

“A very dear friend is lying ill in that 
room. Any excitement of this sort might 
prove fatal,” 

“Can’t help it,” returned the man, coolly. 
“Duty is duty. Come on, boys.” 

The door creaked, swung on its hinges. An- 
other moment and the men had filed into the 
apartment. 

Rachel rushed past them all. She flung her- 
self down by Dick’s bedside, wringing her hands 
and crying out sharply: 

“Oh, Dick, Dick!” 

The man in command leaned quickly over 
her, stared an instant at the invalid, and then 
said, with a grim smile: 

“ Boys, this is the fellow we are after. He 
fully answers the description that was given 
me.” 

Dick was now sitting bolt upright among 
the pillows. He. flung back his yellow hair, 
heavy and glisteniny like a lion’s mane, and 
demanded angrily: 

“What means this intrusion?” 

“Tt means,” answered the officer, with a 
sneering laugh, “that you are to be taken 
away from your comfortable quarters and 
provided with others not quite so desirable.” 

He seemed to require no other explanation. 
The flush faded slowly from his face. He drew 
a long, sighing breath. 


““What have I done? Why have you come | 


here to arrest me?” 

““We arrest you for the murder of Edward 
Dent.” 

Dick’s handsome lip curled. He stared at 
the man a moment, and then broke into a low, 
faint laugh. 

“‘Odd,” he muttered, nonchalantly. “Things 
come out very differently from what we an- 
ticipate, sometimes. But I do assure you” 
(speaking now to the officer) “that you have 
made a mistake. I had nothing whatever to 
do with the death of the man in question.” 

*‘Of course you would say that,” was the 
sneering reply. 

“And I speak the truth in saying it.” 

; “‘Humph! 1 hope you will be able to prove 
tt.” 

Dick scorned to reply. He laid his hand 
softly on Rachel’s bowed head, and drew her 
closely to him. 

“Courage,” he whispered. ‘‘All will yet 
be well. They cannot condemn an innocent 
man.” 

She kissed him, and clung to him, sobbing 
and moaning as if her heart would break, 

‘Oh, Dick, they can’t take youaway! They 
must not take you away!” 

“Hush! What matters it, after all? You 
can come to me in prison, just as you come to 
me now. And maybe you can help to prove 

| Ya< innocence.” 
; Then, gently pushing her from him, he 
added: 

“Now go away for'a few moments. Of 
course these ruffians will let me dress before 
dragging me away.” . 

Rachel turned slowly from the bed. As sh 
did so, her eyes fell upon Mrs. Heathcliff’s 
‘sneering, triumphant face. 

At the sight, all her courage, her self-con- 
trol, gave way. She suddenly remembered all 
that this woman had doneto injure her. With 
one long, shrill scream, she ran forward and 
confronted her. 

“This is your work!” she cried. ‘“T see it 
allnow. The faceat the window—you have 
always hated me—you meant to harm me in 
some way! It was you who betrayed Dick!” 


looked as if she were tempted to strike the 
girl, and then screamed suddenly: 

““She’s mad! 
fainted,” . 


close to his beating heart, and as he turned-to 
“bear her from the room, he said: 
“Poor girl! She had a right to accuse you, 


—that she said.” 


Mrs. Heathcliff started, paled perceptibly, | leave-you!” 


“ 

The woman did not answer. She flushed 
purple, drew herself up haughtily, but finally 
followed Dr. Tremaine from the room, and. 
aided in restoring Rachel. 

“You have no right to judge me,” she said’ 
to Dr. Tremaine, when the girl’s senses were: 
coming back to her. ‘What possible object 
could I have in persecuting that poor wretch 
in yonder?” 

Dr. Tremaine shook his head. 

*T do not know.” 


‘*T should say not. Why, he’s an utter 


stranger to me. I never saw him until to 
da ” 

' She met Dr. Tremaine’ searching gaze un- 
shrinkingly. Had she spoken the truth, or 
was she the most artful creature in existence? 

He had no time to argue the question. Ra- 
chel was just then claiming all his attention.. 
She had opened her syes, and was glaring 
wildly all round. 

‘““Where am I?’ she asked. Then a low, 
sudden cry broke from her. 

“Dick, Dick! Iremember it all now. Oh, 
my God!, Where is he, Dr. Tremaine? What 
have they done with him?” 

‘He is still in the house,” was his reply. 

“But they are going to take him away?” 

He nodded. 

She rose up slowly. A scarlet spot burned 
in either cheek. , 

“‘T shall go with him,” she said, in a low, 
determined tone. 

He attempted to dissuade her, but it was of 
no use. 
' she had taken, 

“Dick needs me,” was her plea. 
sick and in trouble. Do you think I could de- 
sert him at such a time? My God! Who else, 
in all the wide world, could make my place. 
good to him?” 


eel 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
FAITHFUL LOVE'S REWARD. 

Dick was taken to the county jail in the 
carriage that had been brought for that pur- 
pose. Dr, Tremaine himself brought pillows 
‘and blankets, and saw that everything was ar- 


ranged as comfortably as possible for the: . 


wounded man, 

Rachel rode in the same conveyance, sup-- 
porting Dick’s head in her lap, and with his: 
dear hand clasped tightly in her own. What: 
eared she for the curious eyes bent upon her as: 

the carriage moved slowly through the: 
streets? 
| Dr. Tremaine followed on horseback. He 
reached the jail at the same moment with the 
others, and was ready to assist in removing 
Dick to a cell. 

Mrs. Heathcliff had returned to Fairlawn. 
She did not choose to be mixed up in the affair 
any more than was nec 7 

Dick’s wound had been healing rapidly dur- 
ing the few days he had remained under Dr.. 
Tremaine’s roof. But he was still very weak, . 


| 


amination was to 
' lowing day. 

Rachel and Dr, Tremaine went with him to 
his gloomy cell, and there the three were left 
alone together. 

“T wish I could remain with you, Dick,” 
sobbed Rachel, very white now, and trembling 
violently, ‘‘ I wish I need not leave you alone 
in this dreadful place!” : 

‘*Poor Rachel!” said Dick. 

She flung her arms about his neck. 
| JT won’t leave. you!” she cried. “They will 
| not be so cruel as to tear me away! _ I will not 


Dr. Tremaine had been stan 


i "| 
ding slightly 
apart from them. But he now 


came forward 


Catch her, somebody! §he’s | with.a strange expression upon his pallid face. 
4 = ai asr neh. “Do you wish to remain so very much?” he . 
“ Tt‘was true. Dr. Tremaine took her in his,| asked. ._. ioe en 

‘arms, held her there white and _ still, close, 


“Dp 


“Oh, yes, yes.” “ 


He hesitated, gasped onc 
said: re eee BOT 


“One way?” 
Pu 


She was firm as a rock in the decision. 


“He is.’ 


and at his earnest request the preliminary ex- - 
be postponed ‘until the fol-- 


oF twice, and then 


“There is one way in which your wish can. 
Mrs. Heathcliff. You have been all—done all | be gratified.” 


thet 


* 
4 


sits 


32, 


“Yes, You know it would not be right or 
proper for you to remain as you are,” 
‘‘ And the way of whieh you.spoke?” 


lips, he made answer: 
“You must marry him!” 


Rachel stared wildly at these words, and » on, 


from Dick’s lips fell a low, faint laugh. 
“IT see I have startled you. both,” Dr. Tre-. 
maine went on. ‘Remember, I do not advise 


P 


‘| the crown of a martyr. 
Forcing the words from his white, quivering . ever was more faithful or self-sacrificing.” 


any such step. Indeed I should greatly regret 


But it is the only way in which you-two 
can be together.” 

Dick held out his hand, now choking back 
something that sounded like a sob. 


| 
{ 
i 


| 
| 


A GIRL'S HEART. 


‘orward, 


He took Rachel’s hand, kissing it, fondly. 
‘The secret concerns only myself,” he went 
‘But Rachel.would have given. up her 
own life to keep it. Can you not guess now 
why she.consented to marry a. man she both 
hated and despised? Can you not, guess why 
she consented to marry him you have known 
as Edward, Dent?” 

‘Yes, yes,” said Dr. Tremaine, eagerly, 

“That wretch knew everything. Iwas in | 
his power. He could have given me into the 


Youre a noble fellow, Dr. Tremaine,” he | clutches of the law at any moment. He would 


said, 
have cost you. But you can spare yourself 
further pain. I have no wish to marry Ra- 
chel, and could not, if I would, for the simple 
reason that she is my own sister!” 

Dr, ‘Tremaine started as if he had been 
struck. He could only stare wonderingly at 


C) speoke 
the our sister?” he gasped. 

** Yes, my twin-sister.” 

He staggered, and sat down on one of the 
rude stools with which the place was provided. 
Great drops came out upon his forehead. He 
was shaking all over. He could scarcely be- 
lieve the strange news he had heard. 

But gradually his face changed, An expres- 
gion of wild joy broke all over it, A dozen 
little circumstances seemed to convince him, 
all at once, that Dick had spoken the truth. 

“Oh, I am glad, so glad!” he cried. 

He looked up. His eye caught Rachel’s for 
amoment. He saw her start, and a sudden 
flood of crimson rush over her face. 

“My darling!” he whispered, holding out bis 
arms, all unmindful of Dick’s presence. “My 


precious one! I believe you do love me, after | 


» 


Rachel tottered-forward, and fell upon his 
breast, sobbing wildly, And yet a strange 
peace and happiness had dawned suddenly upon 
her heart. 

For a little while not another word was spo- 
ken. The lovers seemed to understand so well | 
all that the other would have said, there was 
little need of speech. 

The vail had been rent away from their 
lives, as if by a miracle, and at last they stood 
face to face and soul to soul, es things open as 
the day. > é‘ 

Dick drew apart into one of the remote cor- 
ners, and sat down with his face covered. He 
understood perfectly what transports were in 
those long-sundered hearts. He had guessed 
Rachel’s secret long before, ; 

“They will be happy,” he thought, with a 
‘weary sigh. ‘Thank God for that! No mat-| 
ter what new bitterness life may have in store 
for me, they will be happy.” 

He tried to rejoice, but I fear some dreary 
pictures of his own desolate, loveless future did 
flit across his mental vision. _ K 

At last he heard Dr, Tremaine say softly: | 

‘Rachel, all things are growing so plain to 
me! And yet you have not uttered a word of 
explanation. I believe you have loved me all 
the while.” 

‘* All the while,” she answered, in a low, 
cooing voice, 

‘* And you have worn this mask to hide from’ 
me the sacrifice you were making?” 

She did not answer, but looked into his face 
with such an earnest, pleading expression that 
he covered her lips with remorseful kisses. - | 

“Why did you not trust me, Rachel? You 


might have done that, “You must have known| 
I would not see you suffer.” 
“ How could I?’ she faltered. . 
“For the very reasoa that you loved me so! 
foolish child! No one could have mis- 
judged your innocent heart.” —~ 
Rachel smiled through her tears, but made 


answer: secretly 
“The secret was Dick’s more than mine. I! ner that 


had no right to betray it,” 
Dr, Tremaine gave a slight start, 
Secret?’ he echoed. 


“Tecan guess what such words must | 


have done so but for Rachel.. She stepped be- 
tween us, and gave herself up in my stead,” 


2 

CHAPTER XXV. 

DICK’S. STORY, 

THERE was a brief silence in the room. . In- | 
stinctively, Dr. Tremaine drew Rachel’s quiv- | 
ering figure still more closely to him, as if he | 
would fain shield her from all further sorrow. 
And so he would have shielded her, with his 
own heart’s blood, if necessary. 


“Tell me your story, Dick,” he said. “I 
only regret you did not tell it sooner.” 
“So do I,” answered the youngman. ‘ But 


how could I be sure it was best? Ihave known 
you such a little while! To be sure you have 
been very kind, You have kept me hidden 
away from my enemies, dressed my wounds, 
and watched over me as carefully as a brother 
would have done. But, when a man carries | 
with him. such a secret as mine, he is very 
loth to part with it,” 

He laughed as he spoke, a low, bitter laugh, 
scarcely pleasant to hear. , 

“‘T would have been faithful to the trust,” 
sald Dr. Tremaine. ‘‘ For Rachel’s sake, if not | 
for yours.” 

“T believe you.” 

‘Perhaps I can do something to help you, 
even yet. Tell me everything.” 


re Yes,” re Dick, now fising-and: coming | Lasalle, the same you have known as Edward 
“This dear girl deserves to wear | Dent. Of course I sought him, on arriving in 
No canonized, saint Calcutta. 


‘Ho pretended to be a warm friend of mine 
before Lhad: known him a week—a little too 
‘warm to be sincere I thought at the time. He 
found me a place ina merchant’s office where 
I was soon able to command a good salary. 

“ Everything went on smoothly enough for 
a year or two.. Then money was missing from 
the counting-room of my employer. Suspicion 
pointed me out as the thief, and I was, power- 
less to prove my innocence, 

“Of course I was discharged, having barely 
escaped arrest. Lasalle still clung to me. He 
got me out of that part of the country, and 
finally prevailed on me to enlist in the English 
service. 

“T had no taste for military life, and should 
never have dreamed of it but for Lasalle. He 
was here my evil genius, as, I am confident, he 
had been before. Evil reports were soon in 
circulation concerning me. I think he spread 
them, though all the while pretending to be nty 
devoted friend. 

“There was one man in the regiment who 
had conceived a special dislike to me, His 


| name was William Flint, but he was generally 


called Black Billy among our comrades, partly 
because of his complexion, and partly because 
he was coarse, brutal, secretive in his nature. 

“From the very first, this man seemed 
bound to quarrel with me. I did not suspect 
it then, but I know now he was really Lasalle’s 
tool, and only carrying out instructions given 
him by his employer. 

“For months I succeeded in avoiding him. 
But one fatal morning, when I had been drink- 
ing, we met in a coffee-house in the town 
where we were stationed. 

‘Black Billy was unusually insulting: One 
word led to another. Finally he taunted me 
with being a counting-house thief, a light-fin- 
gered scoundrel. 

“You can guess what followed. 7 alled 


| the fellow out. We fought—he fell—and ieik; 
/ ing to the impulse of the moment, I fled with 


“Listen. It is time I had made a full con- the mark of Cain upon my brow.” 


fession., God help and pity me!” | ; 
He was hiding his face with his trembling 
hands, and did not see the quick shudder that | 
ran over each of his auditors. 
*‘ Are you strong enough to tell the story?” | 
interrupted Dr, Tremaine, eagerly. ‘ You ; 
must not excite yourself too much, You have | 
passed through a good deal already.” ri | 
**T can pass through even more. Indeed, I 
would rather, make a clean breast of every- 
thing, See, I am strong—quite strong.” 
He dropped his hands, and turned his pale 


‘face upon them, forcing a smile to the blood- 


less lips. 

Dr, Tremaine went up to him, and drew his , 
head down upon his shoulder, | 

‘¢Rest here, Dick,” he said, compassionately, | 
‘*-You need this support. Now go on with 
what you have to tell me.” ~ . 

“I must begin very far back in my history, | 
Dr. Tremaine, but I do not intend to w 
you with a long-drawn-out story. 

‘Rachel and Ican remember nothing of our 
parents, Even the name we bear may be a 
borrowed one, As far back as our recollec- 
tion goes, we lived with one Madame Gale in 
her cottage, not far from this place.” 

** Yes, I know her,” said Dr. Tremaine. 

“Madame did not know anything of our pa- , 
rentage, or at least wouid tell us nothing. But | 
she was kind to us, in her way, and gave us | 
every advantage. 

‘The years wore on quietly enough until I | 
was sixteen, Then e was in trouble of | 
some sort. I could see she did not want me at 
the cottage any longer. I had a thirst for 
travel and adventure. At last she yielded to 
my solicitations, and sent me toIndia, 

“T think now she had, for a long time, been 
working upon my mind in such a man- 
I should readily turn to that far-away 
quarter of the globe. 

“At any rate to India I went, 
gave mea letter of introduction to one Edward 


He paused a moment to wipe the clammy 
beads from his forehead. 

‘“Good God! howl have suffered since that 
fatal hour!” he cried out, sharply, “I might 
better have endured a thousand deaths. One 
long night of torment has been my portion, 

“T sought Lasalle, in my trouble. He’strip- 
ped the mask from his face, and told me to be- 
gone, he had no fellowship with murderers. 
He did even more than that. He collected all 


| the proof he could find against me; he hunted 


me down like a fox. If he learned I had 
found a covert he cruelly drove me from it. 

“ Ah, how I learned to loathe that ma: 
when I comprehended the double part he had 
been playing! He had meant to ruin me ai} 
the while. I was sure of it. It was at his 
instigation, I am positive, that the theft was 
committed.” . , 

“ What could have been his objeet in ruining 
you?” asked Dr. Tremaine. 

Dick slowly shook his head, 

“T cannot tell. It all seems very strange. 
And yet Icould not help thinking he wasall the 
while working out the will of somebody here.” 

‘Not Madame Gale?’ , 

‘No, I scarcely think it was Madame Gale, 
though she may have been aware of the whole 
plot. I amsure it was some person of greater 
influence than madame,” 

“Why should you think so?” 

“T cannot tell you. It was a vague suspi- 
cion, confirmed by the fact that Lasalle warn- 
ed me against returning to my native land. 
He swore he would have me arrested just 
80 surely as I attempted any such step.” 

“Did he giveany reason for this opposition?” 

tis None. ” 

“You braved his power, and did return?” / 

‘Ay, at last. I longed to see Rachel. I 
could keep-away no longer, and so ran the risk 
I did.” 

‘Lasalle, or Edward Dent, as he is called, 
followed you?” 


a i a: , 


~ 
» 


“Yes. He saw Rachel, and fell in love with 
her. From that moment his plans must have 
taken anew turn. He offered her my life and 
liberty if she would marry him,” 

“ Ah!” cried Dr. Tremaine, between his shut 

teeth. 
_ Abrief silence followed. Rachel was cry- 
ing softly, She saw how terribly her brother 
must have suffered, and her heart bled for 
him. She did not regret anything she had 
done for him, 

At last Dr. Tremaine spoke again. 

“Now tell me of that night.” 
‘The night when Lasalle was murdered?” 
asked Dick, calmly. 

* Yos.” 

_ He trembled a little. So did Rachel. Both 
were longing to hear his story of what had 
happened then, told in hisown way. And yet 
neither one nor the other had dared ask for 
the particulars before. 

Rachel had shrunk from the subject with a 
horror akin to fear. Seeing this, Dick had 
Spared her ali allusion to the subject. Of 

. Tremaine he had never felt disposed to 
make a confidant, until this moment. 

Butnow he began to tell the story ina strange- 
ly calm, collected way. He spoke of meeting 
Grace in the garden, and repeated what she had 
said to him, 

“That was my first intimation of Lasalle’s 
Purpose to marry Rachel,” he wenton. ‘I 
was angry, desperate. I don’t know what I 
might not have done in the madness of the 
moment, . 

“While fleeing wildly through the shrub- 
bery, I heard a pistol-shot close at hand. I 
Sprung into the glade where the murder was 
Committed, and there I saw Lasalle, weltering 
in his own: blood, and a horrible-looking old 
woman standing over him.” 

Rachol started up with a suppressed shriek. 
A woman! Oh, Dick, Dick!” and she flung 
her arms about him, sobbing hysterically. 


..4en you did not fire the fatal shot?—you 
did not? / 


I did not,” he answered, firmly. 
Thank, God!” she screamed; “oh, thank 
for that)” 


“Why dia you suspect me?’ he demanded, 
almost angrily, “Was I not wounded myself? 
How could that have happened if I had shot 
him dead at my feet?” 

it might—I thought—you might have 
received your wound in the first place,” she 
faltered, 

“But I did not. The woman struck me 
with a knife she must have taken from Lasalle’s 
person.” 

“Oh, yes, yes.” 

“She turned upon me like a fury, asI ran 
up. I recognized her at a glance, for she was 


uo stranger to : : 
for that 8 me, There was sufficient light 


you einember,” The moon was nearly full 

asked omen you seen the woman before?” 
ce In In dia, ee , 

name is Jane Bell. She 

iat ae puted wife, I believe. But 

ears ago—when she was a 


a 
younger and prettier Woman, She loved him 
and was desperately jealous of his attentions 


si as once, if he ever : 
she been little better than madwoman 
for several years. Indeed, she aks loses as 
Crazy Jane,” 
“And she killed Lasalle, or 
he cle “ , Edward Dent, as 
think so. She must have hearg f hi 
contemplated marriage. But I have et the 
seatte idea how she tracked him to the 
8, . 
“As I said, I reeognized her instantly. The 
recognition was mutual, ‘Ah,’ she screamed, 
you have dogged me here to betray me! You 
mean to drag me back again, But you shall 


not! 

“Then she upon me, and inflicted the 
wound from which I suffer before I could help 
myself. I grew suddenly sick and faint, and 
Could only crawl into the shrubbery and hide 


/ 


“We have heard enough of the past,” he said. 


A‘ GIRL’S HEART. 


myself there. She was'stilr’ standing beside 
the dead body when I saw her last.” 

‘*She must be found,” said’ Dr. Tremaine. ° 

Rachel did not speak. But she drew Dick’s 
face down to her own, and their lips met in a 
long, clinging kiss, 

“God bless you, my sister,” he whispered. 


God had blessed her, for the night of her | 


sorrow was over, and in the eastern horizon of 


her life she saw the promise of a glorious | 


dawning. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
CONFESSION. 


THE next morning Dr. Tremaine began the | 


search for Jane Bell. 

it was poor Dick’s only chance for life and 
liberty—the finding of this wretched, forlorn 
creature. It seemed very hard, but then the 
innocent must not suffer for the guilty. 

It wasa wild, wet morning, the rain beating 
against the casements, the wind howling fear- 
fully among the great trees surrounding the 
house, 

Dr. Tremaine cared little for the inclemency 
of the weather. With a great cloak buttoned 
securely about him, he sallied forth, taking a 
short cut to the glade where the murder had 
been committed. 

He had somewhere read or heard of the sin- 
gular mania that induces some murderers to 
haunt the scene of their crime, and had set out 
with this forlorn hope in his mind. 

His brain was busy., He thought over the 
story Dick had toid him the day before, from 
beginning to end. Strange suspicions came to 
him as he did so. Was Mrs. Heathcliff mixed 
up in this affair? If so, to what extent? Was 
it she who had induced Lasalle to play such a 
treacherous part to Dick? 

He would have given much for the power to 
solve this mystery. But it was impenetrable. 
Ho scarcely knew why he had dreamed of con- 
necting Mrs. Heathcliff with it inany manner, 
except her eagerness for Dick’s arrest, for he 
could no longer doubt but that she had really 
been at the window that night when Rachel 
thought she saw her. 

Though his brain was burdened with all this 
mystery, he walked firmly on, through marsh 
and mud and mire, the wind wailing in his 
ears, and the rain splashing all about him on 
the leaves and grasses. & ‘ 

He, reached the glade. A poor, forlorn 
creature sat crouching underneath the tree in 
the middle. He caught a glimpse of a dirty, 
mud-bespattered gown, and straggling gray 
locks falling-over a pair of crooked shoulders, 
then went softly up and stood beside the pitiful 


** My poor woman,” he said, gently. 

At the sound of his voice she started up 
wildly and sought to fly. But, her limbs re- 
fused to support her. She tottered, and fell 
back moaning into his outstretched arms, 

“T know you,” she cried, shrilly. ‘‘ Blood, 
blood, blood! It has found voice at last, as I 
knew it would. It rises up from the ground 
and screams for vengeance. You have heard 
it, and are come to take me away with you.” 

She was drenched to the skin; her face ashy 
pale; her eyes wild and bloodshotten. They 
turned upon Dr. Tremaine with a truly mani- 
acal glare. 

‘Poor creature,” he said, ‘do not look at 
me like that. I have no wish to harm you.” 

‘“ What!” she cried, ‘You didn’t come to 
hang me? I know better. Isn’t it written, 
‘an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth’? And 
doesn’t it mean, too, a life for a life?” 

She laughed at her own cunning, a low, 
harsh, terrible laugh. 

“Yes,” he answered. ‘But it is also writ- 
ten, ‘love your enemies,’ ”’ 

A sudden change swept over her face. She 
dropped it into her hands, and began rocking 
her body violently to and fro, for she had re- 
leased herself from Dr. Tremaine’s arms, and 


‘was sitting on the damp ground again, 


“T told him I would do it,” she murmured, 
as if talking to herself. ‘‘I loved him, but I 
told him I would do it, I should have died 


toyself if another had taken my place and | 


/ 


‘ 


borne the name that was rightfully mine. 
And so I killed him. Yes, I killed him!” she 
cried, in loud, startling tones, lifting her ashy 
face once more. ‘He stood yonder, where 
those daisies are trampled down, and I shot 
him dead at my feet! I killed him—1 killed 
him! God forgive me—I killed him!” 

She flung up her arms wildly, shrieking out 
, the last words in a perfect frenzy, 

“Hush,” said Dr. Tremaine, soothingly. 
“You must not excite yourself.” 

‘‘T kifled him,” she repeated, over and over 
again. ‘It was the only way to make him 
mine in this world and the next.” 

“Whom did you kill?” 

“T thought you knew. My husband—HEd- 
ward Lasalle. Ha, ha, ba! Tho bonny young 
| bride he had chosen must wear widow’s weeds 
before ever she was a wife, Ha, ha, ha!” 

“Hush,” said Dr. Tremaine, speaking stern- 
ly, this time. ‘* You shall not, talk so.” 

But she went on wildly raving, in spite of 
him. For some minutes he sat quite still, 
listening. Then his mind was suddenly made 
up. 

This poor wretch was dyi She could not 
live many hours; she was past human justice 
—beyond the yeach of human laws. She should 
be made to confess her guilt before witnesses, 
and save poor Dick from an ignominious 
fate, 

He drew off his dripping cloak and wrap- 
ped it tenderly about her, : 

‘Remain here a little while,” he said. “I 


with me, and you shall be made nice and 
warm.” F 

She did not demur. I doubt if she fully 
/ understood him; she sat patient and submis- 
sive as a child while the cloak was being wrap- 
| ped about her; in fact she was too helpless to 
have resisted. fin4 

Dr. Tremaine hurried for assistance. Seve- 
ral men returned with him, bringing a sort of 
litter upon which the poor woman was convey- 
ed to the house, and, placed in the very apart- 
ment Dick had vacated less than twenty-four 
hours previously. 

She was provided with dry clothing and 
every possible comfort, 

When. his duty to the really dying woman 
was performed, Dr. Tremaine remembered 
his duty'to Dick. He sent for the proper of- 
ficers that they might hear her dying confes- 
sion, 

The day wore on, and night fell early. In 
the stcrm and darkness, Jane Bell’s soul went 
out to meet its Maker, _ 

But she had a few rational moments. before 


| she died. She made ample confession, thus 


clearing Dick of all reproach, Though the 
murder had been committed in one of her wild- 
est moments of insanity, she remembered all 
the circumstances perfectly. 

Lasalle had threatened her and tried to force 
her to leave the neighborhood in that manner. 
Failing in intimidating her, he had drawn a 
pistol, swearing at her fearfully the while. 

This weapon she had managed to snatch 
from him, and with it had ended his miserable 
life. 

It was the impulse of self-preservation, Foal 
haps, that had induced her to turn upon Dick, 
when he made his sudden appearance in the 
glade. 

She had fled herself, on hearing footsteps 
approach a second time, and, since that fatal 
| day, had been lurking in the neighborhood, 

frequently visiting the scene of the murder. _ 

She made other confessions, such as her inti 
| mate knowledge of Lasalle’s life had made her 

acquainted with. ; 

What those confessions were will soon be re- 
| vealed. Suffice it now to say that they were 

perfectly satisfactory to Dr. Tremaine. 


| ing, he sought the jail where Dick was confined. 
| The two held a rapturous meeting, and in less 
than an hour’s time Dick had left those gloomy 
| walls behind, and trod the streets, a free man 
once again. 

His first thought was of Rachel. She 
had returned to Fairlawn to pass the night. . 


— 


am going for help, '' Then Iwill take you home 


In the early dawn of the following morn- | 


! “ - how happy: this will make her,” he exclaim- 
ed, and made haste to tell her the repos news. 

Dr. Tremaine accompanied him. ere were cir- 
cumstances that rendered his presence at Fairlawn 
very desirable. 


; CHAPTER XXVIII. 
UNWINDING THE THREABS. 
Ir was a beautiful morning that followed that 
on and night of storm. 
he sweet landscape and bush-green garden were 
full of beauty and peace and glory—such glory as 
} God ever gives to nature and to man after conflict 
‘and wrestling. 
Mrs. Heathcliff sat alone in her handsome parlor, 
brooding darkly over her plans, when the door was 
‘ flung open, and Madame Gale stood before her. 
Ne **Pauline,” cried madame, abruptly, with a shrug 
and’a grimace, ‘‘ there must be an end of all this!” 
t ‘“* All what?’ sneered the haughty woman. 
t “You know oo kd well whatI mean. That man in 
onder jailis Dick Clyde; and you helped to put 
ot there. Nay, don’t shake your head, for [ know 
etter,’ 

Mrs. Heathcliff drew back, flushing a little. 

‘* And soyou have heard of that little cireum- 
stance?’ she said; ‘“‘and y,ou guessed the prisoner 
was Dick?” 

‘“ Yes,” sharply; ‘‘ but I did not hear the particu- 
larg until this morning. You are cruel and vindic- 
( tive, Pauline. But if you sacrifice that man it shall 
; go hard with you.” 

“Bah! Have you turned pleader?” 
ks No, I do not plead, I demand his life at your 
hands.” 
Mrs. Heathcliff started and bit her lip. 
“What do you mean by whipping about in this 
way?’ she asked. . 
; ‘“To see justice done those poor children,” was 
' : the stern ey 8 ‘“You and I have wronged them 
4 enough already. Idon’t take another step in this 
nefarious business. Bring about that man’s re- 
lease, and quickly, too, or I disclose everything.” 
Mrs. Heathcliff retreated a step or two. Her 
face was horrible to look upon, so much vindictive 
rage and fury could be seen flashing through it. 
f You are jesting,” she said, slowly, with a harsh 
laugh. ‘ You would never be such a tool!” 
“T never jest, Pauline.” 

“You have been faithful to me so many years— 

; you have identified yourself so fully with my cause—” 

\ “True,” interrupted Madame Gale, bitterly. “For 

your sake I have been almost as vile alsinner as 

ourself. But, all things must have anend. Lre- 
Faae to be your pape any longer.” 


. 


She paused, dropped her eyes, and set her teeth 
‘ be end in a determined way that made Mrs. Heath- 
cliff tremble. 


yy At this instant the bell rung sharply, and heavy 
at footsteps crossed the hall. e door was pushed 
| slightly ajar and Dr. Tremaine looked in. en he 
turned back for a moment, : 
“Ig Colonel Heathcliff able to leave his room?” 
the two women heard him ask of the servant. 
é “Yes, sir,’ was the answer. 
S “Then ask him to come to the parlor directly. I 
must see him on matters of the first importance.” 
, The Ls of the two women met. Mrs. Heathcliff 
7 er cha color, : 


hat can he want of my husband?” she said, in. 


a sharp whisper. ] 
Madame did not answer. There was a moment’s 
torturing suspense, and then the door opened a 
second time. : 
Dr. Tremaine entered. A young man was lean- 
ae ing upon his arm—a handsome, young fellow 
h violet eyes and hair like spun gold, so soft and 
: bright and silken. ‘ ee {i 
are Heathcliff starter at sieht. Bim stared 
wildly, and a sharp ery burst from her lips. 
x . What does thia neat ?” she demanded, quaking 
i with evident terror. 


aro Dr. Tremaine led Dick to a seat—for of course it 


was Dick himself who was with him—and saw that 
he was comfortably established before making any 


i 

en he said coolly: : 
“What has surprised P nae, Mrs. Heathcliff? I 
have rely brought in a friend of mine for a morn- 


ing call. 
With an effort of will worthy a better cause the 
guilty woman brought the color back to her lip and. 


cheek. 
~“Indéed!” she sneered. “Perhaps you tal i. 
en 9 . 


good enough to mention the name of your. 

“ He is commonly known as Dick Clyde.”’ 

Mrs. Heathcliff turned in a well-assumed atti- 
tude of recoil. , ‘ 

“Good heavens!” she cried. ‘You are mad, Dr, 
Tremaine. Why have you brought that murderer 
bere? I thought he was safely lodged in jail.” 

“‘Dick ig no murderer,” said Dr. Tremaine. 

Then he was silent. ‘Mrs. Heatheliff’s wonderful 
composure surprised him. He could not help ad- 
miring this one.attribute of her character. It dis- 
posed him to be lenient as possible with her. 

While he stood silent an Pee revolving the 
situation in his own mind, there was a rustle outside 
foe Peptondiie > mgt opened As Colonel Heathcliff 
slowly crossed the threshold. ; sy ‘ 

We wae followed by Rachel_and Grace. The 

. yo ladies had witnessed Dr. Tremaine’s arrival 
with Dick from an upper window. ; 
| Rachel rushed forward eagerly, bursting into 
tears of joy as she flung herself on the floor by her 
brother’s chair. 

**Oh, Dick, Dick!” she eried. 


“ You are here—and 


F fy.e/ Thank God—thank God!” 
Colonel Heathcliff stood breathless, fixed as stone, 

glaring wildly at the young man, 
“That face—that hair—that soft, bright, wonder 
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ful hair!” he faltered, pressing both hands over his 
throbbing temples. { 

Dr. Tremaine crossed to his side. His resolve was 
sass oin He could not witness the man’s emotion un- 
moved. 

“You have seen another face like Dick’s—other 
hair like his?’ he queried. 

‘*'Yes,”’ was the faint reply. 

** Whose?” 

“The wife of my youth—the dear woman who is 
now a saint in heaven. Good God, how like—how 
wonderfully like!” 

At this moment Mrs. Heathcliff me Le forward. 
Hed — was ashy white. She trembled from head 

0 foot. 

“Come away!’ she said, hoarsely, endeavoring to 
take her husband’s hand. “ This is no place for you. 
You are not strong—you must not excite yourself.” 

‘* Wait!” cried Dr. Tremaine, in a loud, stern voice. 
**T have a question to ask before you go. Colonel 
et, did you have children by your first mar- 

ry e th) 

The agitated man bowed his head. 

“Twins—a boy and a girl?” 

““Yes,"’ answered Colonel Heathcliff. 

“ Whitlecame of them?” 

A convulsive shudder shook his frame. 

‘*Theirs was a terrible fate,’’ he said, in a broken, 
hollow voice. ‘I was compelled to leave home on 
business. They were in the charge of an experienced 
nurse. While [ was away the house burned to the 
grounds and my two precious babes were burned 
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A groan burst from his lips as he uttered those 
last words—a cry of bitter anguish, 

Dr. Tremaine’s face grew radiant. He caught his 
breath sharply, once or twice, before he could com- 
mand himself to speak. 

“My friend, ny noble friend,’’ he said, at last 
‘cheer up; 1 believe your children are alive an 
well this moment,” 

“Alive? Alive?’ gasped the wondering man, while 
a wild shriek of dismay and terror broke from Mrs. 
Heathcliff. 

“Yes, They were saved from the fiery death that 
threatened them. They have lived to grow up, and 


go abe behold them before you in Dick and Rachel 
lyde |” 

A moment’s dead silence followed. Slowly the 
conviction forced itself home upon Colonel Heath- 


cliff’s mind that Dr. Tremaine had spoken the truth. 
He started, tettered, then rushed wildly forward. 

‘‘Oh, my children!” he shrieked, and the three 
were locked in a close embrace. 
= “3 a father!” murmured Dick and Rachel, in one 

reath. 

Mrs. Heathcliff leaned forward and fixed her eyes 
upon them in astare that had nothing human or 
lifelike about it. She was ashy white, and a clammy 
sweat had broken out upon her forehead. 

At last she roused herself. The power of voli- 
tion came back to her trembling limbs, and she 
He Fe wildly at the three figures clasped so closely 
together, 

mit is false!” she shrieked. “It is false, my hus- 
band. Come away. You surely will not believe the 
lies these people are felling you!”’ 

Madame Gale had not 
with a calm, unmoved face ughout the scene, 

‘“* It.is true!” she said, now, in a low, firm voice, 
‘Pauline, cease to aah le against fate. God is 
working out His own . I knew this must all 
come to pass, sooner or later. I shall own up to 
everything. You had better do the same.” 

A shiver ran over Mrs. Heathcliff. She glared 
into the white, wondering faces she saw all around 
her, Then with her jeweled hands shaking wildly 
int Ae ale and a dreadful shiver in her voice, she 


* Be it so. I confesseverything. I’m a lost, ruined 
acoman |” 

She turned slowly and with difficulty, and left the 
room. They heard her glide feebly up the. stairs, 
and a door above shut sharply. ; 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE END OF- ALL. : 

Mapame Gate broke the silence that followed 
Mrs. Heatheliff’s sudden departure. Heaving a 
long-drawn sigh she said: 

‘Let us end this wretched seene as quickly as po. 
sible. I know the truth must. be told. r. Tre- 
maine, let me help you tell it.” 

Coronet Heathcliff raised his head, looking at-her 
keenly. oh” aa? : ; 

° Ibis true, then—it is true that these are my chil- 
dren?” he cried, eagerly. 

“Tt is true,’ she answered. 

Then, turning to Dr. Tremaine, she added: 

“There were only two or three persons in all. the 
world who knew that those babes were saved from 
the burning building. Who revealed to you the se- 
eret?”’ ; : 5 

“A woman known as Jane Bell. She was the wife 
of the man who called himself Edward Dent, but 
whose true name was Lasalle, Of course, she be- 
came possessed of a great many of his secrets. She 
did not know the whole story, but_she had learned 
enough, so that Ireadily gure the truth from her 
accoum. Tt could do no harm, at least, to act upon 
the convictions to which her narrativé gave rise.” 

Madame bobbed her head and made an odd gri- 
mace 


ce, 
“Listen,” she said, presently. “I’m going to tell 
the whole truth. But you must promise not to mo- 
lest Pauline—Mrs. Heathcliff. 

“This is not my affair,” answered Dr. Tremaine, 
gravely. “I may help to right wrongs, but not to 
punish offenses.” f 

‘Pauline must be spared and forgiven, Sheismy 
sister,” 


spoken, “She had stood 


| mosities, all heart-burnings, and nobly resolved to 


‘Your sister?”? echoed Colonel Heathcliff, 
“My own sister,” answered madame, bobbin, 


and! 

smiling. “I know you are surprised. But it was: 

ped bi A keep ow, relationsiiap A secret. me 
» I submitted. ere were good reasons w. 

I should do so. 2 ' shee: 

‘Pauline knew and loved you, Colonel Heathclifi, 
wheh you were unmarried. You married, and she, 
out of sheer rg yt followed your example, Sin- 
gularly enough, she lost her husband within a month 
of the time when you buried your wife. 

‘From that moment she set herself to the task of 
winning you. It was Lasalle who fired the house 
and then stole your children from the burning build- 
ing. He was not hardened enough to iil them. 
Nor did Pauline wish it—for he was acting under her’ 
warned gi 

‘The children were given into my care. Nobody 
suspected their existence, and it hood an easy matted 
to keep the secret of their parentage. Pauline had | 
bribed me heavily. Besides, she was poor, and I 
would have done anything to help her. She hated 
the children, because of their mother. She wished 
her Et daughter to become the heiress of your 
wealth. 

‘ Well, you married Pauline, after the lapse of a 
year or two. She accomplished her object. | 

‘*T need not dwell on the events of the years that ( 
followed. It was fate that brought you here to. 
Fairlawn—it was fate that threw Rachel in your 
way—it was fate that brought about the strange 
ee re that have been transpiring in our 
midst.’ 

“Nay,” said Dr. Tremaine, in a solemn voice, 
“not fate, but God,” 

Rachel clung closely to her new-found father, and 
whispered: 

“T understand now why I was s0 singularly drawn 
to you, from the first. Some subtle instinct seemed 
to tell me that we were not as strangers.” 

“And you crept into my heart, at once, dear 
child,”” said Colonel Heathcliff. “‘God has been 
very, kind to me; now, I have both my children.” 

ie said not a word of his wife, or the treachery of 
which she had been guilty. But there was pain 
mingled with the rapture written upon his counte- 
nance. 

Grace had witnessed all this scene in a perfect 
agony of shame and humiliation. She crouched in 
the furthest corner, hiding from every eye. 

At last she rose slowly; she crept up-stairs to her 
mother’s room. Mrs. Heathcliff lay there amon 
the velvet cushions of the couch, one white sma 
hand shading her face.” 

Grace went up to her. 

‘‘Mother,” she said, ‘“‘ we have each other. I will 
never leave you; I can forgive everything. In this 
hour of humiliation, let us kneel here together, and 
promise God to mend our wicked lives." 

There was no answer, She lifted the jeweled 
hand; it fell from hers like lead. 

Mrs. Heathcliff was dead, anda faint, sweet, sick- 
ening odor, that pervaded the room, betrayed the 
secret of her di ee 


It requires very few words to chronicle happiness: 
—even such rare peace as had fallen to the lot of 
these, our sometime friends. 

Every trouble has fallen away from sweet Rachel’s 
pathway, and now, with the strong arm of Dr. Tre- 
maine to-lean upon, her days glide by, full of placid 
content, without one shadow to mar the happiness | 
of the future. , 

Grace, purified by suffering, has developed into a 
true and noble woman. Under the sin and passion 
that hurried her so rapidly along the dark road, | 
there was all the while a great, strong heart 
that at last, made itself : 


brother. Gradually’a new passion sprung up in her 
heart—deeper, nobler, purer than shee first had} 


returned. He, too, forgot all bitterness, all ani- | 


be psi 4 in each other, despite the sins and wrongs | 
of others. : 
It was well; it was God’s way of healing the 
ee a, a “es say again, it i well. 

ut Imust not forge tell of a. signal good for- 
tune that Tamrenedtp Dick fh = 

Among the papers found in Lasalle’s trunk, at 
Fairlawn, was a letter of recent date, signed ‘‘ Wil- 
liam Flint.” : P 

Dick sent a man to India to zaaks inquiries. It) 
turned out that Black Billy was really alive and well. 
He had been wounded in the duel, but not fatally. 
Lasalle had concealed this fact, the better to work 
upon Dick's fears, ; 

t was a great relief to the young man to know he 
was not a murderer. ; 

Of Colonel Heathcliff we have only a word to add. | 
He divides his time between his two children, never | 
speaking of the past, but trying to live happy and 
contented in the present. — 

Madame Gale still occupies the. cottage where we 
first found her, growing gentler and more human as 
the years glide onward, bearing her nearer her 
ciara pees eecrainka ot : pike e y | 

od’s golden promi even for the sinner that | 
yepenteth, Blessed be His name, ‘ 
THE END, '° 
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